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Editorial. . . 
Time Will Tell 


O USE a cliche is merely to rub the truth in. One of the best known 
members of the entire cliche family is time will tell. Of course, it 
will. There is nothing else that can. 


Man is a born experimentalist. In fact, experiment is his major 
mission. He experiments with work, with play, with sleep, and with 
idleness. Almost all his experiments yield him nothing except some 
moments of excitement, some of hoping, some of anesthesia against 
the strain of living. After that the experiments join the accumulation of 
debris that litters the way along which he is traveling. 


But the matter is much more hopeful than that suggests. If there 
is a lack of permanency in a thousand of the poems man writes, there 
is one good enough to keep. Some die early; some linger awhile under 
the sponsorship of the anthologies, but the arch critic, Time, pronounces 
the final verdict. A thousand of the stories that man tells fade after 
a brief span, but one remains for the generations to read. In music, 
“The Hit Parade” of last week is likely to join the funeral procession 
of next; but now and then time chooses a song or a symphony for im- 
mortality. Even the scientists, proceeding as systematically as they know 
how in the laboratories which have been provided them, to paraphrase 
Falstaff a trifle, use a prodigal lot of sack for the microscopic amount of 
bread they carry away. Of all professions the physicians have worked 
with most singleness of purpose and with most encouragement from the 
audience. But every time one of them has discovered insulin (used 
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figuratively), a thousand have labored just as diligently to discover 
nothing that added appreciable substance to materia medica. Teachers 
have experimented enough to leave the world quite well saved if, under 
the scrutiny of time, a fair proportion of their findings had proved 
less empty. 


But experiment must go on. This wastage is but a phase of creation. 
It took a thousand doctors, working diligently, though with relative 
futility, to set the challenge, to turn aside the inertia so that Banting 
could continue with his experiments and in the end reach insulin. 
They are the unsung experimenters who give buoyancy and meaning 
to the inspired ones. 


So let the trivial songs be composed and the anemic poetry be 
written. Let the tepid tales be told and the bizarre pictures be painted. 
Be prepared to accept a great deal of experiment in government that 
time will reveal to have been sheer bungling. Let all of the experiments 
that are founded in hope go forward. Most of them will yield little 
per se; but without them there would be no Gounods, no Thomas Jef- 


fersons, no Epraim MacDowells, no Pestalozzis to promote the common 
weal. 


And whatever of good is found in literature or medicine or music 
or art or science or human relationships will in due course be rec- 
ognized by that scrutiny which is always searching, always testing. 
It will then be added to the slowly but surely growing total of man’s 
major distinctions. It will never be lost. The good and true are never 
lost. In all of this time is the arbiter. It alone will tell. 


| 


What Constitutes Good Teaching? 


PAUL L. BOYNTON 
President of Stephen F. Austin State College 
Nacogdoches, Texas 


N APPROACHING the consideration of this topic at this time, I am quite 
| keenly aware of the fact that the general theme not only is one with 
which you are thoroughly familiar but also is one about which each 
of you has done much careful, systematic thinking. Hence, | have no 
delusions about my being able to bring to this discussion any new 
ideas, as regards either pertinent facts or methodology. The points 
made here will be those with which you already are familiar. The two 
purposes of this paper, then, are to place particular emphasis on certain 
highly important factors in the teaching scene, and, in the second place, 
to admonish you to keep certain of the basic facts and principles alive 
and active at all times, both in your personal instructional activities 
and in your professional contacts with your colleagues and associates. 
Incidentally, I should like to recognize the point that, because of limita- 
tions of space, it will be impossible for me to consider with you all of 
even the more important of these facts and principles. Those which 
will be introduced will be of personal selection, and any one of you 
here at this time, familiar as you are with much of the research and 
analytical writing in this field, undoubtedly could make as desirable 
a selection of topics from the total number available as I have made for 
this discussion. 

The fact that this paper is devoted to a consideration of a familiar 
theme does not lessen its significance in any manner. As a matter of 
fact, good teaching, which, of course, has as its one primary purpose 
effective student learning, is the one fundamental job of any college. 
There is no substitute for good teaching. Without good teaching, a col- 
lege cannot justify its existence. Without good teaching, the individual 
instructor cannot justify his membership in the profession. 

The instructor who does not address himself actively, consistently, 
intelligently to the problem of good teaching as it pertains to him in- 
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dividually is failing to meet his primary responsibility. In some col- 
leges, quite unfortunately, one can find certain faculty members who 
sneer at, or make light of, the problem of good teaching, or the careful, 
exact, and thorough study of their own instructional techniques. It is 
my belief, based, | must admit, on personal observation over a period of 
years and not scientifically verified, that the individuals who are most 
critical of all systematic efforts to analyze teaching procedures thorough- 
ly and study them carefully are most often those who themselves are in 
greatest need of improving their own techniques. In fact, | think you 
will find most frequently that the person who is openly and vocally 
critical of thoughtful attempts to improve instructional procedures is 
something of a poseur who is attempting to defend his own ineffective- 
ness and/or idiosyncrasies and focus attention on the weaknesses and 
foibles of others by the process of ridiculing or openly attacking legit- 
imate efforts to study and improve not only classroom procedures but 
also the whole scope of teaching. 

Good teaching is something which cannot be taken for granted. It 
is not automatic. It is not a triplet along with death and taxes. Quite 
definitely and unequivocally, it is not the inescapable corollary of 
knowledge, even great and profound knowledge in a given field of 
thought. It is not, like baldness, bifocals, bridgework, bulges, and 
bunions, the inevitable acquirement of advancing years. In order to 
be achieved, good teaching, in fact, is something toward which every 
individual instructor must work consistently and diligently at all times. 
It is elusive. It withers and dies quickly if not cultivated regularly. 
It is infinite in scope; no one individual can hope to learn and know 
all of the significant aspects of the field, or study and solve all relevant 
problems in their entirety. It is a continuing challenge to the competent 
teacher, leading him on and on throughout the years to new achievements 
of student learning and individual development. Good teaching gives 
the good teacher an insatiable craving to become a still better teacher. 


Good teaching must be based on an unequivocal, sincere interest in 
the human individual. The person who takes a casual or indifferent 
attitude toward those who come to learn from him cannot leave the 
teaching profession too soon. Even worse, of course, is the individual 
who conceives of his position of instructor as one from which to terrorize 
or even dictate to, or dominate other human beings, his students. That 
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same human interest which goes so far toward making the individual a 
good teacher also leads him to be far more concerned with the wel- 
fare of his individual students than with the sanctity of his subject 
matter or the immutability of his rules and regulations. This sincerity 
of human interest makes the good teacher willing, if necessary, to 
sacrifice fulness of student learning of course content if in surrendering 
this completeness of course content the student is enabled to achieve 
other values of more personal and greater practical significance to him. 

In something of the same vein, good teaching must be flexible in 
order to meet the many and varied needs of students evincing a wide 
and significant range of individual differences. When all classes, or 
even all within a given class, are taught in the same manner, or when 
teaching procedures and course contents remain constant, or practically 
so, over a period of years, one has a reasonable basis for questioning 
the effectiveness of instruction in so far as individual students are con- 
cerned. In fact, such consistency and unvarying uniformity of procedure 
could hardly do anything other than lower the efficiency of instruction 
if evaluated in the light of the known and unequivocal data on the tre- 
mendous range of individual differences and the resultingly wide extent 
of individual needs. It matters not how many facts may be memorized 
or how much course content may be regurgitated by the student on an 
examination, good teaching does not, in fact, cannot exist in a situation 
in which the instructor loses sight of individual needs, individual in- 
terests, individual ambitions, individual aptitudes, and the individual 
personality characteristics of the students with whom he is supposed 
to work. It must be remembered that good teaching is not an abstraction. 
To the contrary, good teaching always is the teaching of an individual. 
It is always a process of guiding and assisting a human being, and let 
us not forget that human beings are neither abstractions nor mere num- 
bers in a classroom teaching plot. 

Those concerned with the improvement of instruction have developed 
a considerable literature of research studies dealing with the effects 
on student learning of certain more or less formal, at least objectively 
observable differences in classroom conditions and instructional tech- 
niques. I refer here especially to matters such as the effect of class size, 
and the relative merits of the lecture and recitation methods on learning. 
The results of the various investigations are highly ambiguous, and 
give us little fundamental information on the characteristics of good 
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teaching. Without wishing to be hypercritical, I must say that I often 
have wondered if some of the more positive conclusions reached in 
certain of these studies are not more nearly the artifacts of the research 
techniques employed than truly valid and generally applicable data 
in a field of maximum complexity. As a matter of fact, truly effective 
teaching affects the individual in such a wide variety of ways, and 
modifies him so distinctly in light of his own needs and aptitudes that 
I for one doubt whether we have now or shall have in the foreseeable 
future any truly valid measuring instrument or device in this field 
with which to assemble data which have even a practical validity, and a 
consequent applicability in studies of the type to which reference has 
just been made. I am not implying that there are not objectively and 
quantitatively measurable aspects of good teaching; I am saying. how- 
ever, that good teaching is so broad in scope and diverse in its ramifica- 
tions that the whole configural pattern should not be judged or evaluated 
by some one or more comparatively isolated segments. 

Good teaching demands thorough scholarship. No field of knowledge 
worthy of a place in the college curriculum is static. The teacher who, 
failing to keep abreast of new developments, new contents, new interpre- 
tive approaches, and new methods of classroom procedure and instruc- 
tion in his field, relies almost entirely on old notes, and follows 
heedlessly old techniques is cheating his students just as truly as a 
student is cheating who copies from his class notes or textbook on an 
examination. The student who enrolls in any course in any college 
which at least pretends to be a first-class educational institution has a 
full and complete right to expect to be brought in contact with the 
latest significant knowledge and the best of interpretive thought in 
that course. 

When I say that this priciple applies in every course, I do so advisedly. 
I believe I am completely correct when I say that there is recent in- 
formation or recent significant thought in all fields of college work, 
either as regards content facts, or the implication and meaning of the 
facts in the field, or the methods of organization, presentation, and use. 
The fact that a theorem was propounded two thousand years ago, or 
that an author has been dead a thousand years, or that an instructor 
had a course twenty-five years ago which both interested, stimulated, and 
assisted him is in no way an indication that new and relevant informa- 
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tion and/or procedures are either unobtainable or unnecessary. In fact, 
the thorough, scholarly teacher, and a good teacher is both of these, 
is constantly searching for new facts and new interpretive approaches 
with which to enliven and refresh old course contents and procedures. 
No course is so elementary, certainly not from the point of view of 
the students taking it, nor is any course content so static that the teacher 
can be excused from a thorough and continuing scholarship. If the 
teacher is not a true scholar, a diligent, analytical, evaluative, and 
perpetually curious scholar, he has no right whatsoever to expect good 
scholarship on the part of his students. 


Good teaching is teaching which always is relevant to the major prob- 
lem or problems under consideration. It neither regales the student 
with interesting though irrelevant yarns and stories, nor bores him 
with personal and often private troubles and complaints. Good teaching 
does not waste the student’s time with matters not specifically concerned 
with effective and efficient learning. In order to achieve this end, 
good teaching is always systematic teaching. Without being formal, 
dry, and stereotyped, it is, nevertheless, orderly and planned. Although 
it employs all possible legitimate means to improve and facilitate stu- 
dent learning, including class responses of students, it never depends 
upon impromptu urges and passing inspirations. It is organized and 
systematized with definiteness and understanding prior to each lesson. 

Good teaching is enthusiastic teaching. It is the result of a great 
and determined drive on the part of the instructor to assist the student, 
to help him open new vistas of thought and acquire new skills in action. 
Good teaching is watered with the flow of fresh ideas, and fed with 
the vitamins of human energy and enthusiasm. By precept and example 
it inspires the student to new intellectual accomplishments, and demon- 
strates to him the wonders of trained, orderly, virile thinking. It neither 
drives nor pushes him. To the contrary, it leads him to new peaks of 
ambition, new satisfactions, new achievements, new goals. 

Good teaching is practical to the learner. It brings to him applica- 
tions in terms of both discernment and comprehension; it not only 
teaches him that which is important, it also teaches him how to test 
for and discover that which is important; guides him in the use of that 
which he has learned. It is discontent until yesterday’s and today’s 
learning have become a continuing, meaningful whole, combining to 
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aid the student in achieving a grasp on himself and an understanding 
of the phenomena of life and matter about him. Good teaching is un- 
ashamedly purposeful in that it strives to make every student a better 
person for having had the learning experience. 


In attempting to stress the importance of this point concerning the 
utilitarian nature of good teaching, I realize that I am flying into the 
teeth of the older, story-book scholar who, pursuing an educational 
philosophy of futility, liked to pride himself on the acquisition of bare, 
discrete knowledge solely for the sake of acquiring new intellectual 
stars for his pedantic diadem. Although such a concept might be de- 
fensible in some academic Brigadoon, it can hardly be countenanced 
in most college teaching situations, and we do know that learning ordi- 
narily is easier and more permanent when the learner sees a use or 
way of applying that which he is called upon to learn. So good teach- 
ing assists the learner by assisting him in seeing the ways and means 
of applying his newly acquired knowledge to a better understanding 
and use of himself and his environment. 

Good teaching, in fact, is built upon all of the principles and prac- 
tices which underlie effective learning. Although it takes cognizance 
of the possible significance of factors such as primacy, recency, fre- 
quency or drill, novelty, contrast, intensity, and so on, it does not trip 
over these and other comparably ultra-simplified elements in the learn- 
ing scene which some, while grasping for crutches, have called, quite 
mistakenly, the laws of learning. Good teaching recognizes the fact 
that the whole student, operating in a total environmental pattern, and 
taught by a whole instructor, | am almost prone to say a whole man, 
not just an English, biology, economics, mathematics, education, history, 
or music teacher, is the learning agent. This being the case, good teach- 
ing is never based exclusively on these just mentioned but fatuously 
simple principles of human behavior and human learning. To the con- 
trary, it recognizes the complex nature of all behavior, and the signifi- 
cance in total learning of that which some might even consider ir- 
relevant factors in the teaching situation. Thus, the good teacher is 
always alert to all student attitudes, to the health, both physical and 
mental, of these students, to the environmental situations in which his 
students live, work, and study, and is keenly aware of the fact that the 
student’s learning may be and often is more definitely affected by his 
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own (the instructor’s) personality traits, both in and out of class, than 
by the specific instructional procedures which are followed in the class- 
room. 

We could continue to sketch certain of the characteristics of good 
teaching. As indicated in the beginning of this discussion, the full extent 
of the problem is tremendous. Doubtless, many here at this time would 
have listed other characteristics as more important than some I have 
chosen to discuss with you. I must confess, as | warned you in the be- 
ginning, that those I have chosen for your consideration have been 
selected arbitrarily, and their inclusion, together with the consequent 
elimination of certain others, is a matter of personal selection. What- 
ever specifics we may consider, however, we must come back to a rec- 
ognition of the fact that good teaching is but the process of guiding the 
student to the most effective, meaningful learning of which he is capable. 
Good teaching is student-centered, and student-inspired. Good teaching 
ties the fact and philosophies of yesterday to the developments of today 
in such a manner as to set the pattern for tomorrow’s destiny. It is the 
most important undertaking of every generation. May we approach it 
thoughtfully, open-mindedly, diligently, conscientiously, realizing at 
all times that there is no substitute for good teaching. 


Professor Wolfe’s New Book... 


TOGETHER WE SING 


Irving Wolfe and Margaret Fullerton | 


| 


Illustrated by Margaret Gehr 
Published by Follett Publishing Co. 


This is a new and attractive text in Music for elementary pupils. 
The book is arranged for use from the first through the eighth grades. 
It carries a selection of the world’s best music, appropriately arranged. 
| The illustrations are charming and the scores and print pleasing. Professor 
_ Wolfe has arranged for five albums of recordings from the selections of 
_ the book, and these are available for use as supplementary teaching 

materials. Three more albums are to follow. 


| 
| 


| The book in every way upholds the dignity and enhances the beauty | 
| of music. 
| 


| | 
| 
| 
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Business, Industry, and the Three R’s 


CLIFTON L. HALL 
George Peabody College for Teachers 


HANCE EXAMINATION of a pile of old Massachusetts newspapers has 
( revealed the fact that sometime in the fall of 1944 an interesting 

and important address was delivered in the Bay State. The oc- 
casion was the meeting of the Bristol County Teachers Association and 
the speaker was the president of the Consolidated Edison Company. 
He had been asked to tell what high school courses he considered to 
be of most value to students going from high school into business. 
In preparing his address he had sent a list of questions to some twenty 
employers who take high school graduates in large numbers. Among 
these were the American Optical Company, the Boston and Maine 
Railway, and the John Hancock Life, several banks, factories, ete. He 
asked them what subjects they thought were of most value to the young 
people they employed, what seemed to be the most common fault in 
their training, and other more or less related questions. The answers 
were surprising since in some parts of the questionnaire they showed 
a remarkable uniformity. 

All were agreed that English was the most important subject and the 
one of which students’ grasp was least satisfactory. All were likewise 
unanimous in placing mathematics second. Vocational courses, so much 
advocated by some people nowadays, were ranked third by several but 
were rated as of much less value than English and arithmetic. Below 
this there was little or no agreement. 


The results of this questionnaire represented the collective opinion 
of about twenty businessmen and manufacturers who employ altogether 
thousands of high school graduates each year; hence it would seem that 
their statement is worth the attention of those who plan the courses in, 
and preside over, the destinies of American schools, as well as those 
who teach in them. The considered opinion of these men was that the 
most important subjects of study were still the three R’s and that the 
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subjects most in need of improvement were likewise these same funda- 
mentals. 


This address does not appear to have excited a great deai of attention 
or comment, favorable or otherwise. It was reported at the time in 
some of the Massachusetts newspapers and was commented on about 
a year later by Walter Pritchard Eaton in his weekly column in the 
Berkshire Eagle. Yet it gave the results of a valuable piece of educa- 
tional research even if it was not dressed up in a lot of statistical 
tables and technical jargon. It assured the teachers of Bristol County 
that it was the unanimous opinion of a representative group of leading 
businessmen and industrialists that the thing most needed in the school 


was more attention to, and more effective teaching of, the fundamental 
three R’s. 


The fact is worth noting that this statement was made with no notion 
of protesting about the state of the schools or of censuring the errors or 
shortcomings of those who teach in them. In tone and manner of 
presentation it was far removed from the usual run of complaints about 
the schools all too prevalent today, and in content it was much more 
accurate. It was the frank, collective opinion of a number of men highly 
competent to speak on the matter under discussion and it was based on 
many years of experience in employing boys and girls fresh from high 
school; moreover, it was stated in response to the request of a teachers’ 
organization. There was no thought in the speaker’s mind of producing 
startling revelations; he merely attempted to give a courteous and care- 
fully formulated answer to an equally courteous question—in fact it 
might fairly be taken as a model of what such things should be. 


The results of this study deserve careful thought. There is apparently 
still room for improvement in the teaching of the oldest subjects in 
the curriculum, the familiar “readin’, ’ritin’, and ’rithmetic.” It is by 
no means always easy to make teachers and others whose business is 
with the education of the young realize this. On the contrary, at any 
suggestion that the fundamental subjects are not being taught as well 
as they might be, some of these people actually rise up in wrath and 
righteous indignation. The person who has been so bold as to register 
a mild complaint is apt to be assured that great progress has been 
made in the teaching of these subjects in the past twenty-five years; that 
instead of cause for cavil, there is abundant reason for satisfaction 
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and self-congratulation at the way they are now taught in the schools. 
To give incontrovertible evidence of the great advances made in the 
teaching of reading in the past quarter century the critic’s attention 
is directed to the number of children’s libraries in the cities, full of 
books beautifully illustrated and exquisitely written. He is presented 
with figures nothing short of astronomical showing the present circula- 
tion of children’s books. 


And yet in spite of the vehemence of the proponents of the most 
modern methods of teaching some people appear to remain stubbornly 
unconvinced. Figures are not enough for them. They perhaps recall 
that the wise Francis Bacon wrote centuries ago that “some books are 
to be tasted, others to be swallowed, and some few to be chewed and 
digested” and they sometimes ask how many of the children’s books 
which circulate in such astounding numbers ever reach this third cate- 
gory. (Librarians have been known to reply that too many of the most 
exquisitely illustrated ones have been “chewed” literally rather than 
figuratively by the little brothers or sisters of the borrowers.) But how 


many are actually read through rather than leafed through by those 
who borrow them? 


And granted that the progress made in the teaching of reading in 
the past twenty-five years has been considerable, has it been adequate? 
Life in the middle of the Twentieth Century seems to demand a higher 
degree of skill and competence in the handling of English fundamentals 
than that which sufficed in the past. Has the actual improvement made 
kept pace with the increased demand? The opinion of a representative 
group of the nation’s leading employers of high school graduates is 
that there is at least room for much greater progress and that this 
progress is of primary importance. If the number of books in libraries 
and the circulation totals form any sort of criterion of progress made 
in the teaching of English, then is not popular taste at least equally 
significant? It would seem that another criterion, namely that of the 
sales of colored comics and other publications which are just about 
all pictures with a minimum of printed matter, must also be taken 
into consideration. It can scarcely be concluded from this that the read- 
ing skill or the literary taste of the general public is remarkably high. 

Public opinion seems to be in complete agreement with the business- 
men and industrialists mentioned above in their insistence on the im- 
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portance of arithmetic in the education of the young. The controversy 
at present raging over the teaching of this subject becomes progres- 
sively bitterer as the real points at issue become more and more be- 
clouded by a confusion of aims. Much of this confusion centers around 
the matter of “problem approach” as opposed to what might be termed 
“mastery approach.” For example, grocery bills undoubtedly have 
a social significance and it is well for children to learn to think in- 
telligently about them, to know something about where the various 
groceries come from and the difficulties involved in getting an adequate 
supply of them to this country and into the hands of the consumer. But 
while it is a very good thing for the boy or girl of today to be able to 
“think critically” about grocery bills it is at least equally important for 
him or her to be able to total one up accurately and quickly, even though 
the skill involved in this latter process has to be acquired at the cost of 
some concentrated effort and hard work and always carries less of 
immediate and picturesque appeal than the former. Employers and a 
very considerable segment of the public have stated unequivocally 
that they consider the latter skill the more important by far. In all 
fairness their opinions should be allowed some weight by those who 
frame curricula and devise and supervise teaching methods. 

Crusades of the more spectacular and sensational sort have always 
been popular and it is never difficult to enroll followers for them, 
whereas slow and gradual reforms, accomplished at the cost of sustained 
effort and accompanied by no waving of flags, beating of drums, and 
florid oratory, are far less attractive. For this reason teachers in the 
past twenty-five years have found the call to “build a new social 
order,” or to “save democracy,” or to “educate all American youth” 
overnight more enticing and, to use one of their favorite words, “chal- 
lenging” than the advice to get down to business, improve their methods, 
and do a better job of teaching the basic three R’s. 

Nor has the public shown any less tendency to battre la grosse 
caisse on educational matters. It is so very exciting and no doubt 
gives one a delightful feeling of importance to make speeches or write 
letters to the papers denouncing educational waste, or condemning 
teachers for lack of knowledge and skill, or demanding that their 
loyalty be investigated. And, in default of anything else, one can of 
course always throw mud at the teacher training institutions; fortified 
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with the courage of his confusions he can hit out right and left indiscrim- 
inately and be assured of an audience of sorts. It is so dull and prosaic 
by contrast to sit down quietly, with temperature and blood-pressure 
as nearly ngrmal as possible, and to talk or think these matters through 
to logical and reasonable conclusions, and to refrain from taking any 
action until all the evidence is in and has been carefully and fairly 
weighed and considered. 

For the above mentioned reasons it would seem that an occasion 
like the one described at the beginning of this article is of more than 
passing importance. The results of a significant and revealing study 
were here presented to a group of teachers from which it appears safe 
to infer that employers in general are perfectly willing to give all 
the necessary specialized training to the young people they hire fresh 
from high school; they want them to come into their employ equipped 
with a good working knowledge of the simple fundamentals, English 
first and arithmetic second. Furthermore, it is important to remember 
that the school is a co-operative venture in which the teacher, the parent, 
and the employer of labor all have a stake. Here a capable and intel- 
ligent speaker, representing a large number of businessmen and indus- 
trialists, met with and spoke to a representative group of teachers and 
discussed with them in a manner altogether admirable the ways in which 
both might co-operate more effectively in serving the youth of the nation. 
Occasions like the foregoing on which parents, teachers, and people who 
employ high school graduates can discuss together the fundamental 
needs and aims of education will accomplish far more in the way of 
real educational progress than innumerable letters or speeches, queru- 
lous, pontifical, or denunciatory. 


| 
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Fourth Grade, Warner Elementary School, Nashville, Tennessee— equipped with American Universal ‘‘Ten-Twenty’’ Desks. 


American Universal “Ten-Twenty” 


The desk that does most 
for pupils and teachers 


Children sit better, see better, learn more easily in 
the American Universal ““Ten-Twenty’’ Desk—the 
“key” to the modern co-ordinated classroom. 

It is the only desk offering instant, noiseless ad- 
justment to three approved desk-top positions, as 
described at right. Its automatic fore-and-aft seat 
adjustment, an exclusive feature, approaches perfect ; 
focal adjustment for all tasks, in any desk-top POsi- —Desk.cop shown at correct 20° slope 
tion. Its light natural-wood finish, with 30 to 55% for mating. or 

reflectance, conforms with accepted brightness ratios. to" “slope; gs ‘esed position for 

Other advantages include 45° seat swivel either manipulative tasks; or lift it for easy 

for hand to book-box. Deep-curved ply- 
way, reducing body torque for left or right eye han wood back with self-adjusting lower 
preferences, also providing easy ingress and egress; _"ail and plywood cradleform seat with 


° 7 no rearward elevation, promote relaxed 
roomy, sanitary one-piece steel book-box. sitting and freedom to perform. 


FREE! Write for new illustrated booklet, “The Co-ordinated Classroom,” by 
Darell Boyd Harmon; deals comprehensively with all phases of modern 
classroom environment. Also “The Case for the ‘Ten-Twenty’,” with com- 
ments by educators using this desk. 


ctmedican Seating Company 


Grand Rapids 2, Michigan; Branch Offices and Distributors in Principal Cities 
Manufacturers of School, Auditorium, Theatre, Church, Transportation, Stadium Seating, and Folding Chairs 
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WORLD'S LEADER IN PUBLIC SEATING 


Speech 


IN THE PREDICTION OF 
Teaching Success 


A review of 23 studies of the pre- 
diction of teaching success from 
the point of view of speech education 


BURTON H. BYERS 
George Peabody College for Teachers 


HE PROBLEM of predicting teaching success, which is of prime im- 
pa in building the curriculum of the professional school for 

teachers, has attracted a great deal of interest and produced a vast 
amount of research, mostly disappointing in its results. This article is a 
review of twenty-three such studies from the point of view of speech 
education. Considering the problem from a new angle may bring out 
some unsuspected and profitable ideas. Skill in speaking, which would 
seem to be of vital importance in teaching, is seldom measured and 
less often recognized in research dealing with the prediction of teaching 
success. 


The term “speech education” is not here used to mean a series of 
courses in public speaking, English phonetics, and play production; nor 
still less is it used to mean learning how to recite monologues or to 
deliver bombastic orations or to produce impressive school plays. The 
term “speech education” is here used to indicate a series of experiences 
designed to develop persons who are articulate in dealing with the prob- 
lems of living; and to be “articulate” is an indivisible combination of an 
attitude of mind and a facility in the use of oral language. So defined. 
“speech education” is by no means the exclusive responsibility of estab- 
lished departments of speech, although it demands of such departments 
a vital contribution to the program of teacher education. 


A too enthusiastic defense of the central role of speech in the teach- 
ing-learning process leads to the mistake of substituting speaking 
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tricks for knowledge, or of mistaking words for action. The more en- 
thusiastic semanticists have been challenged for raising so loud a 
fuss over an atomistic analysis of the language used in discussing a 
housing proposal as to distract attention from the slum and the people 
who dwell therein. Teachers of speech since Gorgias have been accused 
of distracting attention from the things said to the manner of utterance. 

These criticisms, however just, do not change the fact that most of a 
teacher’s work consists of manipulating the squeaks and grunts of 
audible language symbols, and of encouraging his students to do like- 
wise. Put a geometric diagram on the blackboard and leave it for a 
month. It may stimulate curiosity, but it will not have meaning until 
the teacher talks about it to the students, explains it via the symbols 
of living speech. And those students who talk back, who reformulate 
the ideas in speech symbols and try them out in informal discussion and 
debate, will learn most efficiently. 

Much of the “doing” advocated by educators as indispensable to 
learning is really a matter of speaking. A class in social studies has 
little meaning, according to one authority, until the students use the 
ideas and concepts, put them into action.’ “Putting them into action” 
consists of speaking about them, of using them in informal discussion 
and debate. 

Those educators who advocate that the teacher must take an active 
part in the community for the most part advocate that the teacher 
speak in situations outside the classroom. For a teacher to take an 
active interest in a housing project, for example, does not mean that 
the teacher must lay bricks or install plumbing. It means that the 
teacher must talk about the housing project, to classes, to parents and 
friends, to luncheon clubs, to community organizations. 


The recognition that most of a teacher’s work consists of speaking 
does not mean that scholarship, that ethical character, that capacity 
for action are to be sacrificed for skill in speaking. It does mean that 
in addition to knowledge and wisdom the teacher must also have skill 
in speaking, for speech is the only medium through which he can bring 
his influence to bear in the classroom, and speech coupled with writing 


* Walter H. Laves, in New Frontiers in Collegiate Instruction, edited by J. D. 
Russell, Proceedings of the Institute for Administrative Officers of Higher 
Institutions, 1941; U. of Chicago Press, 1941. p. 91. 
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are the two mediums through which he can influence his profession and 
his community. 


It is not the purpose of this article to analyze twenty-three studies 
in detail, but to discover what they have to say about the role of speech 
in teaching success. Most of the earlier studies make frequent mention 
of speech attitudes and skills; but as the passion for objectivity defined 
as visible paper-pencil measures increases, the number of mentions 
of speaking traits decreases. 

In the study reported by Strayer and Rudiger (20) in 1910, for 
example, they speak of skill in instruction, ability to hold interest, 
clarity of explanation, personality, and sociability in their list of the 
traits of an effective teacher. All of these certainly involve skill in the 
manipulation of the symbols of oral discourse. The study reported 
by Shannon (22) in 1928 attempts to evaluate the relative importance 
of 73 traits as shown by interviews concerning 100 best and 100 worst 
high school teachers. Of the 73 traits selected, 32 seem to be closely 
related to speaking skill, although there is much overlapping. Here are 
some examples: Stimulative power; presence commanding situation; 
forcefulness; earnestness; open mindedness; enthusiasm; facial expres- 
sion; power of expression; address; attention to English; voice; posture; 
enunciation; clean speech. These would all seem to be traits of an ef- 
fective speaker. 

The study reported by Mead (16) in 1929 finds that seven skills are 
essential to teachers at all levels. Of the seven, three are certainly 
speech skills. These seven items are: (1) Scholarship in related sub- 
jects; (2) Use of the vernacular; (3) Knowledge about local com- 
munity; (4) Skill in oral speech; (5) Skill in arithmetic; (6) Ability in 
oral reading; and (7) Ability in handwriting. 

In his significant study published in 1929, Barr (1) includes many 
traits involving skill in speaking. Of 14 most important strengths found 
in good teachers, 8 are either skills in speaking or skills in directing 
the speaking of pupils. These eight are: (1) Interest in pupil response; 
(2) Use of illustrative materials; (3) Conversational manner; (4) 
Wealth of commentory statements; (5) Frequent use of pupils’ experi- 
ence; (6) Good technique in answering questions; (7) Ability to stimu- 
late interest in work; (8) Socialization of classwork. Among 27 less 
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frequently mentioned elements of strength in good teachers, 8 are 
again speech skills. These are: (1) Ability to put meaning into facts; 
(2) Ability to secure pupil participation; (3) Application of subject 
matter to situations in everyday life; (4) Emphasis on open minded- 
ness; (5) Fine power of interpretation; (6) Good organization ability; 
(7) Interest in subject; (8) Well developed logical presentation of 
subject matter. In his analysis of bad teaching, Barr gives frequent 
mention to the poor speaking ability of inadequate teachers. 

Perhaps the most interesting item in the Barr study is a carefully 
documented analysis which shows that “Energy and Vitality” is the 
most significant item in teaching success, and that “Self Control” and 
“Speaking Voice” are next in importance. The manner of speaking is 
certainly a vital factor in judging either “Energy and Vitality” or 
“Self Control.” The analysis of “Speaking Voice” is especially inter- 
esting because it leaves room for doubt as to its validity. More logically 
defined, this trait might have ranked even higher. Barr defines it as (1) 
Good teaching voice, (2) Conversational manner, (3) Enunciation, (4) 
Talked too fast, and (5) Did not talk loud enough. Two of these are 
positive traits, on which a teacher was given a good score if he rated 
high; three are negative, on which a teacher was given a bad score 
if he did poorly. The fact that in spite of this peculiar analysis “Speak- 
ing Voice” ranks third in significance would seem to suggest that speech 
is important in the measurement of teaching success. 


The study published by Martin (15) in 1944 employs two measures 
of speaking ability, but neither measure has much reliability. The 
first is the speech test given at college entrance by the people at New 
Jersey State Teachers College in Trenton. Dr. Martin complains that 
this test is not well administered, but does not describe it. It ranks 
among the “least predictive factors” in the study. The second measure 
of speaking efficiency in this study is an estimate supplied by the 
superintendent of each graduate after one year of teaching. This 
evaluation represents a subjective rating by one person, probably un- 
trained in speaking, and so cannot be considered of much value. Never- 
theless, it is interesting to note that the intercorrelation of the speech 
thus measured is .50 or more with each of the following traits: (1) 
Personal impression; (2) Use of English; (3) Culture; (4) Mental 
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habits; (5) Comprehension of objectives; (6) Knowing and under- 
standing pupils; and (7) Pupil achievement. 

Dr. Martin finds a correlation of .58 between “Voice and mechanics 
of speech” and the total superintendent rating; and of .72 between 
“Use of English” and the total superintendent rating. However, it is 
interesting to note that she defines “Use of English” as (1) Speaks 
naturally and with informal correctness; (2) Respects canons of good 
usage; (3) Has adequate vocabulary and good taste in words; (4) 
Speaks and writes clearly and logically; and (5) Spells correctly. 
It is clear that for the most part, this item represents skill in speaking. 

The study by Jayne (9) published in 1945 is worthy of note because 
although he measures numerous objective items, he avoids all value 
judgments of speaking effectiveness. He counts grammatical errors, 
holds a stop watch to determine the percentage of time the teacher talks, 
but makes no attempt to evaluate the speech of the teacher. 

A number of studies which make no attempt to evaluate speaking 
efficiency show interesting results. La Duke (13) finds that ratings of 
efficiency by administrators do not correspond to pupil gain, and that 
the use of the same rating scale by the same judge on the same teachers 
results in large differences in rating. Durflinger (5) finds that person- 
ality inventories (not including speech) show correlations with teaching 
ability of from-.36 to .52; intelligence tests show from .017 to .61; 
college grades from -.05 to .52; national teacher examinations from 
-.302 to .449. Jones (10) finds extremely low correlations between 
pencil-paper tests of 14 items and teaching success, and concludes that 
unless some subjective measures are included, there is little hope of 
finding reliable predictive measures of teaching aptitude. Sandiford 
(21) finds that ability in teaching is not closely correlated either with 
intelligence or with ability in special subjects. Lins (14) finds that three 
measures of teaching effectiveness, (1) Supervisory ratings; (2) Pupil 
gain, and (3) Pupil evaluations, are unrelated. They may all be 
measures of teaching effectiveness, but they measure different aspects of 
it. He also notes that grades in practice teaching can be used to predict 
supervisory ratings, but not to predict pupil gain or pupil evaluation. 
Gotham (6) finds no significant relation between three personality 
scales (Bernreuter, Washburn, Rudsill) and teaching success as 
measured by pupil gain. 


ot 


Perhaps most significant for the person interested in speech education 
is the fact that none of the studies included here made any serious 
attempt to measure the speech either of the teacher or of the teacher 
candidate. The lack of reliable measures of speaking efficiency is per- 
haps the key problem in speech education, but such measures do exist, 
and are being constantly improved. Several of the findings here sum- 
marized would seem to suggest that skill in speaking is of vital im- 
portance in teaching success. It seems odd that the role of speaking in 
the prognosis of teaching success has not been more generally recognized 
and more seriously investigated. 

A. S. Barr, in a comment made in 1945, says: 

“Teaching is a very complex activity, composed of many parts. Within 
the unity of the functioning whole there are numerous components no 
one of which, except within very broad limits, contributes greatly to 
teaching efficiency. Taken together, however, they produce the effect 
observed. ... The conventional item analysis seems not to work here; 
at least the discriminating power of individual test items seem to be 
lost in errors of measurement or something.” 

Speech, like teaching; is a complex and intricate activity which 
does not yield readily to the “conventional item analysis.” This writer 
suspects that an accurate measure of teaching success coupled with an 
equally accurate measure of speaking efficiency would yield a magnifi- 
cent positive correlation, or, to paraphrase Quintilian, that a success- 
ful teacher may be defined as a good man skilled in speaking." 


* For examples, see: Ralph K. Potter, George A. Kopp, and Harriet C. Green, 
Visible Speech, New York, D. Van Nostrand Co., Inc. 1947; Franklin Knower, 
“What Is a Speech Test?” Quarterly Journal of Speech, 30:485-493, Dec., 1944; 
Jesse J. Villarreal, “Consistency of Judgments of Voice Quality,” Southern 
Speech Journal, 15:10-20, Sept., 1949. 

* A. S. Barr, The Measurement of Teaching Ability, Dembar Publications, Inc.. 
Madison, Wisconsin, 1945. pp. 202-203. 

“A 24th study, discovered by this writer after the article had been completed, 
does combine a reliable measure of teaching effectiveness with an equally re- 
liable measure of speaking efficiency, and does report a high positive correlation. 
Unfortunately, the number of cases studied was so small as to make it im- 
possible to draw more than hesitant conclusions from the data. 
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New-World 


Edueation Series 


A series of textbooks for teacher training that brings to 
professional education the most advanced contemporary 
thinking on problems of education 


Educational Psychology by Lawrence E. Cole and William F. Bruce 
A synthesis of the research and practice of the past half century in a new 
psychology of learning and thinking. Integrates studies from a wide variety 
of fields. Treats the development of the whole learner-in-action as influenced 


both by his own unique inheritance and by the cultural forces that bear 
upon him. $4.50 


Fundamentals of Curriculum Development by B. Othanel 
Smith, William O. Stanley, and J. Harlan Shores 
A study of curriculum problems in modern society. Presents and examines the 


major curriculum theories in use today, and stresses the influence of the culture 
on the development of an educational program at any level. $4.50 


Patterns of Educational Philosophy by Theodore Brameld 


The most comprehensive attempt thus far to place the major theories of 
education in the setting of our culture. Presents the philosophy of “recon- 


structionism” as a systematic theory and program for American and world 
education. $4.75 


The Teacher in School and Society: An Introduction to Edu- 
eation by Harold Rugg and B. Marian Brooks 

An introductory study of the basic principles of education, with particular 

emphasis upon the role of the working classroom teacher in guiding child 


development, and upon the importance of social and cultural influences in 
the educative process. $3.60 


World Book Company 


YONKERS-ON-HUDSON 5, NEW YORK 
2126 PRAIRIE AVENUE, CHICAGO 16 
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Twenty Questions 
A Personal Rating Scale 


INA CORINNE BROWN 


Professor of Social Anthropology 
Scarritt College 


This rating scale was prepared at the request of a group of teachers 
who wished to be sure that their education did not end when formal 
classroom study was over. If you can give an affirmative answer to a 
fair number of the questions you are a growing person. The questions 
are not meant to be all inclusive and for the most part an affirmative 


answer indicates movement toward a goal rather than a specific end 
achieved. 


1. Do I seek to achieve personal growth and development by means 
of some plan whereby I can enlarge my horizons as well as fill gaps 
in my knowledge and experience? 

2. Do I subscribe to (or have access to) and regularly read at least 
the following: 

a. Some reliable news medium such as Time, Newsweek, or the 
Sunday New York Times. 

b. Some “quality” magazine dealing with current thought and 
opinion such as Harpers, The Atlantic Monthly, The American 
Scholar. 

c. Some magazine devoted at least in part to book reviews and 
literary criticism such as The Saturday Review of Literature, 
the New York Times Book Review, or the New York Herald 
Tribune Book Review. 

d. A first-rate professional Journal? 


3. Do I during the year (apart from school assignments) read at 
least two dozen serious books in the fields of biography, history, 
current affairs, social problems or literature (including a fair 
number of classics read or re-read ) ? 

4. Do I make some serious effort to increase my understanding and 
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10. 


11. 


appreciation of art, literature, and music through the use of pic- 
tures, lectures, concerts, records, plays, books, and selective radio 
listening? 
Do I follow some consistent plan for building a personal library and 
do I already own and regularly use 

a. a good dictionary 

b. a good atlas 

c. a good one-volume encyclopedia 

d. a Bible 

e. at least three other reference books such as Bartlett’s Quota- 

tions, A Dictionary of Dates, Fowler’s English Usage? 


. Do I have some consistent plan for professional reading and for 


professional growth and development? 


. Do I have an interest in, and an awareness of, the world of nature 


so that I can identify and enjoy birds, flowers, trees, and stars? 


Do I have some enriching and relaxing hobby or interest such as 
weaving, wood or leather working, cabinet making, book binding, 
or gardening? 
Do I belong to and actively participate in at least three of the fol- 
lowing organizations 
a. a professional society 
. areligious body 
a civic group 
. a political group 
. a literary, art, or music group 
a scientific society 
. a social action group? 


Do I have some consistent and orderly plan for budgeting and han- 
dling my income so that I am able to 

a. meet my obligations promptly 

b. get the greatest possible benefit from my income 

c. make reasonable provision for the future? 


Do I have some consistent and orderly plan for budgeting and han- 
dling my time so that I can 

a. meet my personal and professional obligations 

b. render some service to my fellow men 

c. have time for enriching leisure? 


5. 

8. 

j 


12. 


13. 


14, 


15. 


16. 


17. 


18. 


19. 


20. 


Do I fulfill my obligations as a citizen by 

a. voting regularly and as intelligently as possible 

b. civic participation (serving on boards or committees, aiding 

in Red Cross, Community Chest, and other drives, etc.) 
c. some regular volunteer service (time and money) to a reli- 
gious or civic organization engaged in community betterment? 

Do I take care of my health through proper habits of eating and 
sleeping, judicious use of exercise and rest, and regular physical 
examinations including eyes and teeth? 
Am I particular in habits of personal cleanliness and grooming, 
and in the selection, care, and repair of my clothing? 
Am I careful in my oral and written speech habits including 
enunciation, pronunciation, vocabulary, and sentence structure, and 
do I attempt to correct known deficiencies? 
Do I practice the kind of good manners that come of a thoughtful 
awareness and consideration of others? 
Am I honestly attempting to achieve those qualities of character 
I most genuinely admire such as integrity, fortitude, compassion, 
tolerance? 
Do I make a persistent effort to rub off the rough edges of my 


personality and to become a friendly, likeable person who brings 
out the best in others? 


Am I continuously enlarging the horizon of my knowledge, interest, 
and concern so as to become in the best sense of the word a citizen 


of the world? 


Am I honestly trying to develop what Overstreet calls “The Mature 
Mind” so that I may grow up before I grow old? 
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Wash Your Hands Well 


CLAUDIA ROSS BURROWS 
Georgia State College for Women 
Milledgeville 


T ALL BEGAN on Monday. All Mondays in the nursery school are hard 
| for teachers and children, after a week-end’s absence from all 

routine. But a dreary, rainy Monday is almost too much! 

As I helped the children wash up for lunch, I could not help re- 
joicing a little that the long morning of noise, restless activity, and more 
noise was over. 

“Wash your hands good!” I reminded Joey, who was dreamily 
dabbling his paint-stained hands in the water. 

“You should say, ‘wash your hands well,” corrected prim little 
Connie. “That is what my mother says.” 

“So I should, Connie,” I answered. Something about the remark 
stung a little, but I didn’t know what. It wasn’t the slip of the tongue; 
that had happened to me many times. 

It was not until after lunch, when the children were tucked in their 
cots and sleeping like the little angels they were not, that I decided 
it was not what Connie said to me that hurt; it was the superior little 
air in which she said it. “And,” I told myself, “let that be a lesson to 
you! Watch not only what you say but the way in which you say it!” 

The next day I slipped up again. Four-year-old Janie of the blue- 
eyes, blonde pigtails, Boston accent, and extraordinary vocabulary 
greeted me on the playground one morning with the question: 

“Do you know what an octopus is?” 


“Why, yes,” I replied, glad that I had seen one the summer before 
at the beach. “It is an animal you find in the ocean. It has a round 
sort of body and eight arms and legs.” I tried to explain as I kept my 
eyes on two little boys who were about to come to blows in the sand box. 

“It has tentacles!” answered Janie. 


Tentacles! Yes, indeed! Always use proper terms for things. 
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“Maybe,” I said to myself, “you should stop talking so much and listen 
more. You might learn something!” And I did. 

It was Anne who told me the secret of how to be charming. She con- 
fided to me one morning, “My daddy always knows everything I want 
to tell him, but Mother,—Mother never seems to know anything.” There 
flashed into my mind a picture of Anne’s charming mother, so delight- 
ful to talk to because she made you feel that what you were saying was 
of utmost interest. It isn’t much fun to tell something to somebody who 
knows everything. 

Philosophers, I had always imagined, were heavy-haired, thick- 
lensed old men who had at their finger tips all the wisdom of the ages 
to be gained from poring over ancient writings, and who could tell 
you the answers to, and the whys and wherefores of, all the imponder- 
able questions. But Jim is only four years old, blonde and bright eyed, 
and yet he gave the best reason of all why we can never escape from 
ourselves. 

The children were listening to the story of a baby lion who was 
so cross he had no friends. This made him so unhappy he wanted 
to run away, but he couldn’t get out of the zoo. He even wished he 
could run away from himself, but of course he couldn’t do that. 

“Why?” queried Julie, who always wanted to know why. 


“Because you can never get away from yourself!’ the reader 
answered, 

“Why?” persisted Julie. 

“ “Cause you’re stuck on!” Jim answered. 

It was three-year-old Billy who told me how to make a story. 


We had been looking at books and talking about the pictures. 
One picture was of a child writing in a book. “I am making a story,” 
she said. 


“T can make a story,” said Billy. “Once upon a time I saw a cat. 
I said, ‘Hey, Cat!’ The cat said, ‘Meow!’ ” 


Want to know how to make friends? Listen to Sallie and Cathy as 
they talk together over in the swings near the street. A lady in a blue 
car parked across the street from them and she waved to the children. 
Sally waved in return, but Cathy did not. 


Sally: “Why didn’t you wave?” 
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Cathy: “I don’t know who it is.” 

Sally: “It’s Albert’s mother.” 

Cathy: “Oh!” 

Sally: “But you don’t have to know who it is. When you see some- 
body you don’t know you can smile, and maybe you will get to be 
friends.” 

Not even Dale Carnegie could make it any clearer! 


One morning Christmas was in the air and the children were talking 
about presents for Daddy. 

“I’m going to buy my daddy a pipe,” Sammy said. “He likes pipes.” 

“I’m not,” announced Joey. “I’m going to buy my daddy a great 
big cake and ice cream and have a party!” 

“I’m going to make a picture for my daddy,” Pam said. “He 
always likes what I make for him.” 

A successful present must have love and thought and something 
of yourself in it! 

Christmas in the nursery school is always a busy, exciting, and 
happy time. The presents for Mother and Daddy are to be made, 
the tree is to be decorated, the carols to be sung, the party for the 
parents to get ready for, and Santa Claus’s visit to dream about. First 
of all, though, there is the story of the very first Christmas to be told. 
The children gather round you, quiet for once. Their eager little 
faces are upturned, their eyes shine, their lips part slightly, as if 
they would literally drink in the story. You tell it simply, but as 
beautifully as you can. And you come to the part where the Baby was 
born in the stable where the donkeys and cows and sheep were. 


“The horses were there. Don’t leave out the horses,” interrupts Joey 
—dear little Joey, who lives in the country and loves horses and some- 
times is left out of things. 

You put the horses in, and go on with the story. You come to the 
part where the shepherds and the wise men came to see the wonderful 
Baby. Johnny gets up and tugs at his little brother and says, “Come 
on, Pete, let’s go see the Baby!” They go over to the picture of the 
Baby in the manger that is on the wall. They stand there and gaze at 
the picture, with that indescribable look of wonder children can get 
on their faces. You swallow past the lump in your throat, and brush 
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the bit of moisture from your eyes, and know in your heart—This 
is Christmas! 


Perhaps the most important lesson of them all was the one Becky 
taught me. 


We were returning from a walk one day. The streets were lined 
with parked cars—big cars, little cars, all colors and makes, and all 
shining and new looking. 


“Cars are important!” Becky said. 
“Yes, they are,” I agreed, wondering what was in her mind. 


“People need cars to go to work and to school and to ride in the 
country,” she continued. 


“Yes, they do,” I said, and I wished I had a car. 

“Hearts are more important,” was Becky’s next remark. 

“Oh, yes,” I said, startled. 

“Hearts are the most important things!” Becky said. 

I never was quite sure just whether she meant kind hearts or sound 
hearts, but anyway you look at it, hearts are the most important things. 


It is Monday again! A rainy, dreary one! It is still hard for teachers 
and children to take after a week-end holiday, but oh, it’s fun, too! 


“Wash your hands well!” I say, remembering. 
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Re-Orienting an Old Institution 


ORLIE M. CLEM 
Professor of Education and Co-ordinator of Student 
Teaching, University of Miami, Florida 


KEEN STUDENT of childhood has said, “Pupils learn more from 
| their fellows than they do from their teachers.” Fortunate is the 

principal who has learned that pupils themselves should do much 
of our teaching and preaching for us. 


When the writer began his superintendency at Owego, New York, 
there was one prized and hoary tradition in the Owego Free Academy— 
Freshman Initiation. This institution had persisted for generations. 
The writer decided for the first year not to interfere with this time- 
honored tradition. His chief functions were to see that no lives were 
lost, no property seriously damaged, and that school remained in ses- 
sion for the period. In brief, he was the umpire by remote control. By 
such modus operandi the initiation lasted for one entire week and 
school work was disorganized throughout. The initiation was conducted 
not only on the school premises but extended through and even around 
the community. At the noon hour, before and after school, and in the 
evening pupils attired and adorned as savages could be observed ex- 
ecuting all types of primordial stunts. In automobiles and on street 
corners, even at church festivals such ridiculous practices occurred. 
After the initiation, an irate mother telephoned me that a group of boys 
had driven her daughter to a home lawn in a nearby town and compelled 
the girl to turn somersaults in the glare of the headlights. The mother 
made it clear that she did not approve of such an initiation, that she 
thought this was going too far. I agreed with her and was instrumental 
in the boys’ going to the mother and expressing personally their apol- 
ogies. 

When the Freshman Initiation season arrived the second year, I was 
not enthusiastic about this time-honored institution. I was dubious con- 
cerning its educational value. I had nurtured a slight hope that the 
pupils’ participation in other extra-curricular activities would eliminate 
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the problem. I had also decided that I would employ the old administra- 
tive game of “stalling,” delaying to a more convenient season and 
hoping the urge would dissipate. One day an outstanding and persistent 
student leader came into the office, looked me straight in the eye and 
asked, “Are we going to have a Freshman Initiation, or are we not?” 
And thus ended my Fabian tactics. I sincerely believed that the girl 
had a right to ask the question and that it should be answered. I re- 
quested her to wait a moment while I called to the office two other out- 
standing seniors. All three were good speakers, the best in the school. 
I asked the three if they really wanted to have a Freshman Initiation. 
All three answered emphatically, “Yes.” I asked them for their reasons 
and they gave them to me. Then I sent for three of the outstanding fresh- 
men in the school. I asked them if they desired to have a Freshman 
Initiation. All three replied emphatically, “No.” I asked them for their 
reasons and they gave them to me. There was a clear clash of opinion 
concerning the continuation of the time-honored tradition. 

I informed the six students that I had a plan to propose and spoke 
to them as follows: 

In past years there have been numerous problems concerned with Freshman 
Initiation, and not a few undesirable features. It has occurred to me that we 
might well have a debate on this subject for an assembly program. The three 
seniors would present the affirmative side and the three freshmen the negative. 
At the conclusion of the debate, the entire student body would by secret ballot 
vote on the problem. I would accept and approve whatever decision the students 
should make. If the student body voted to have the Initiation, I would ask the 
Student Council to formulate a set of regulations which would govern the con- 
duct of the Initiation. After these regulations had been drawn up and ap- 
proved by me, they must be adhered to. An infraction of these regulations after 
they had been formulated and published by the Council would receive severe 
disciplinary action by the administration. The debate would be held under the 
sponsorship of the Student Council, with the president of the Council presiding. 
I asked them if they would be ready to participate in such a debate. 
Each one of the six said that he would be glad to do so. Thereupon, I 
informed them that the debate would be held a week from that time. 
Miss Marian Skeels, grand old teacher of the Owego Free Academy, 
would be assigned to coach the senior or affirmative team. I would per- 
form the same function for the freshmen or negative team. 

A spirited debate was held according to the plan outlined above. 
Roughly 90 per cent voted for the Initiation and 10 per cent against it. 
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As coach of the freshmen debaters, I had a rich opportunity to consider 
with them the weaknesses and evils of Freshmen Initiation. These were 
passed along by them to the student body. At the close of the debate 
it was clear to all that if the Initiation was to be held, these evils should 
be avoided. 

The Initiation having been decided upon, the Student Council drew up 
the regulations. Among other things the members agreed that the initia- 
tion should last two days instead of a week, that all activities should oc- 
cur on the school premises, that paddling should be prohibited, that 
brutal bullying should be discontinued. The Initiation was held and I 
believe that all were delighted with the conduct of it. The students them- 
selves in the forensic clash had preached to their fellows concerning the 
evils of Initiation. I might have done this myself but they had done it far 
more effectively. Students are surprisingly fair and sensible. We should 
let them be our mouthpieces for doing much of our own preaching. 


EXTRA DIVIDENDS ... 


Ever visit the editorial offices of a textbook publisher? They 
look a lot like a college library ...tons of books and periodicals, 
on shelves, desks, tables . . . authors, editors, researchers poring over 
them... the latest studies in every field of education. 


Add the notes of author-editor conferences, reports from educational 
meetings all over the nation, professional journals like the PEaABopy 
JoURNAL OF EpucaTIoN, abstracts of theses done in teachers’ colleges, 
notes from school people and bookmen on local trends, thousands of 
inquiries from alert teachers ... and the total is a fund of knowledge 
which spills over into special materials which are a valuable extra 
dividend of the making of textbooks. 


Since the source of much of this material is the classroom experience 
of resourceful teachers, we are glad to return it to you, as a free 
dividend, in attractive form for easy reference and use in your 
teaching, or in your professional training. Just drop us a note 
telling us your particular grade and subject interests. 


SILVER 


45 East 17 St.. New York 3, N.Y. 707 Browder Street, Dallas 1, Texas 
221 East 20 Street, Chicago 16, Ill. 709 Mission St., San Francisco 3, Calif. 
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Are Schools Still Teaching Reading? 


ELSA BUTCHER 


Elementary Supervisor, Los Cruces, New Mexico 


UMAN BEINGS are too much inclined to jump to conclusions, to 
| formulate generalizations from a paucity of specific examples. A 
man meeting a Texan who drinks is likely to assume that all Texans 
drink. A woman knowing a school child who does not read may regret- 
tably jump to the conclusion that the schools are not teaching children 
to read. We hear all too often a statement like this, ““The schools are no 
longer teaching the fundamentals. I know a boy thirteen years old in the 
sixth grade, and he cannot read at a!l. When I was in school we never 
had anyone in the sixth grade who could not read.” 

Generalizations like these are a challenge to the logical mind. One 
begins to wonder if there are really sufficient grounds for them. The 
statement about the deterioration of schools, for instance, may call forth 
an immediate denial from a modern teacher. Then the teacher begins 
to wonder if she has defended the modern school as unwarrantably as 
the self-appointed critic has condemned it. A thoughtful person will 
examine the facts. 

Reading seems to be the chief cause for complaint against the schools. 
Old timers, even among teachers, will insist that schools used to teach 
reading far better than they do today. I have heard college professors 
say that, whereas fifty years ago students were properly “prepared” for 
college, today many of them cannot read. 

But where is actual proof? If there is a child in the sixth grade who 
cannot read, who is he? Why is he there? Why is it that he does not 
read? Did children read better fifty years ago? 

It is very difficult to find any kind of proof of scholastic achievement 
fifty years ago. Standardized tests are not so old as that. They were 
just beginning to be used in 1912, and it is only since about 1920 that 
they have been used generally at all." Besides, standardized tests are 
based upon norms, and the norm is obtained by testing many children 


* Encyclopedia of Educational Research (New York, 1950), p. 1,283. 
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at the same grade level and obtaining their average grade. The stand- 
ardized test, then, scores the child in comparison with the average 
score at his grade level at the time when the test was standardized. 

Norms are constantly being revised on the basis of reported test 
results. According to Dr. Laura Zirbes, Professor of Education at Ohio 
State University, they have, in the past thirty years, been steadily 
revised upwards. Consequently, the only means of comparing past 
achievement with present achievement lies in administering to children 
today the identical test their parents took. 

Several schools have kept tests that are fifteen or twenty years old. 
Usually these tests are teacher-made, not standardized, but they serve 
the purpose just as well. 

In five schools in Grand Rapids, Michigan, the children were given 
in 1948 the same reading test as was given in 1916. Notable progress 
had been made in comprehension. The improvement in speed of read- 
ing was inconsequential.” 

In Springfield, Missouri, the same test was given in 1931] and in 
1948. The present generation scored higher than the past generation 
on average and high scores, but dropped lower in the lowest level. 
The explanation for this seeming inconsistency is, no doubt, to be found 
in the present custom of keeping a child with his age group regardless 
of his academic achievement.’ 

We know from these tests that children are reading better today 
than their parents did. 

Our libraries and book stores testify that hundreds of children are 
reading. The use of the library has increased steadily for the last 
thirty years.’ Many of its users are children. Children’s libraries are 
springing up like mushrooms all over the country. In ninety-five large 
cities the children’s libraries report 2,102,962 borrowers.’ Publishers 
report each year an increase in sales of children’s books.’ 


* Finch and Gillenwater, “Reading Achievement Then and Now,” quoted W. S. 
Gray, “Summary of Reading Investigations,” Journal of Educational Research, 
1950, XLIII, 415. 

*F. H. Finch and V. W. Gillenwater, “Reading Then and Now,” Elementary 
School Journal, 1948-49, XLIX, 446. 

*Berleson, “Library’s Public,” quoted Gray, Journal of Educational Research, 
p. 401. 

* World Almanac (New York, 1950), p. 544. 

*“First Reports on Fall Juvenile Book Sales Indicate a Happy Christmas,” 
Publishers Weekly, 1948, CLIV, 1,871. 
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Such multitudes of books would not be borrowed nor bought if 
they were not to be read. They would not be read if there were not 
children who were able to read them. 

However, in the face of overwhelming evidence that many thousands 
of children are reading and that their reading comprehension is superior 
to that of their parents at the same age, tests results will show that in 
any elementary school there are children in the sixth grade who cannot 
read at sixth grade level, and among any group of incoming freshmen 
there are some admitted to college who cannot read at college level. The 
University of Minnesota College of Agriculture, for instance, found in 
giving a Nelson Denny Reading Test to its freshmen that twenty-one 
per cent of them read at eleventh grade level or lower. Six per cent 
read at ninth grade level or lower.’ 

If more people are reading than ever before where do these poor 
readers come in? The answer is simply that more children are going 
to school than ever before, and staying in school longer than ever before. 

In 1900 the average attendance of five- to seventeen-year-olds was 
10,632,772. In 1947 the average attendance of the same age group had 
increased to 20,448,656'—almost double the 1900 figure. 

In 1898 about half the children who entered school in New York 
State withdrew at or before the age of fourteen.’ Although the figures 
for the entire country are not available, New York State has been 
progressive enough so that it is reasonable to assume that continuance 
in school would not average a higher percentage over the country. It 
would most probably be lower. In April, 1947, eighty-one and two 
tenths per cent of the fourteen- to seventeen-year-olds in the United 
States were in school.” 

In 1900 there were only 94,883 high school graduates. In 1946 there 
were 136,174 college graduates.'* That means 41,291 people who in 
1900 would have dropped out of school before high school graduation 
actually continued in school for four additional years to receive college 
degrees. 


*J. I. Brown, “What About a College Reading Course?” School and Society, 
1948, LX VIII, 387. 

“World Almanac, p. 571. 

*F. H. Law, “The Age at Which Children Leave School,” Education Review, 
1898, XV, 42. 

"° Information Please Almanac (New York. 1950), p. 251. 

[bid, p. 214. 
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There were in 1895 about 1,190 college students per million popula- 
tion.” That is about one college student to every 840 people in the 
United States. In 1948 there were 2,750,000 college students,” making 
about one to fifty. 


As Dr. Zirbes said, “Nowadays the schools try longer, and so are 
blamed for failing.” 

What bearing do these figures have on the fact that there are chil- 
dren in the sixth grade who cannot read? As the school population 
grows so do the chances that there will be a larger proportion of chil- 
dren who do not have the type of background conducive to reading 
success. 

But the hypothetical critic still insists, “Fifty years ago everyone 
in the sixth grade could read.” 

It is common knowledge that fifty years ago the non-reader stayed 
in the first grade until he became such a behavior problem that he 
was expelled, or until he gave up trying to learn anything, and quit 
school. At best he spent more than one year in each grade, regardless of 
age, size, and social adjustment.'* Consequently, there were no students 
in the sixth grade who could not read. Students who could not read 
just did not get to the sixth grade. 

Today the schools let each child work with children near his own 
age. In Philadelphia overageness was decreased fifty per cent in twenty 
years. In 1904 thirty-nine and one tenth per cent of their children 
were old for the grade. In 1934 overageness had dropped to fifteen and 
four tenths per cent. If the child does not learn to read there are other 
things he does learn. For that reason he stays in school longer. 

Fifty years ago only the best prepared went to college, only those 
with ability and the will to succeed. Nowadays young people are en- 
couraged to stay in school as long as possible, in the belief that educa- 
tion is for all people, regardless of talent or lack of talent. Colleges 
have always had the cream, now they are skimming very deep. 

Considering that students who are least successful have always tended 
to drop out of school, and noting the amazing increase in school at- 


“W. T. Harris, “The Use of Higher Education,” Educational Review, 1898, 
XVI, 148. 


** Information Please Almanac, p. 214. 


“Julia Richman, “A Successful Experiment in Promoting Pupils,” School 
Review, 1899, XVIII, 23. 
*° Encyclopedia of Educational Research, p. 1,123. 
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tendance, one must realize that schools are now getting and holding 
a large portion of those people for whom education would have been 
considered a waste of time fifty years ago. 

Are grammar schools to blame, then, if students of limited ability 
do not reach the standards of achievement attainable only by those of 
superior ability? It is not so much that college students have not learned 
to read as that people who have not learned to read are now going 
to college. 


The Two Most Important. 
Background Books in Vocational 


Industrial Arts Education 


HISTORY OF MANUAL AND 
INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 
By Charles A. Bennett, 


late Editor Industrial Education Magazine 
and Founder of the Manual Arts Press. 


VOLUME I (up te 1870) connects period of 
apprenticeships with start of modern trade 
education from outside sources. Shows how 
eraft education went hand in hand with 
growth of scientific reasoning. A clear, stimu- 
lating story of the real values behind present 
day formulas. Traces whole story through 
Europe and into America just awakening to 
its potentialities. 461 pp. 438 illustrations 


of industrial arts and vocational education in 
the United States through the manual training 
period. Covers the long transition period 
preceding World War I, tracing the great 
basic movements and acts that brought about 
the Smith-Hughes Act of 1917. 568pp. 140 


CHAS. A. BENNETT, CO., 


Inc. 
for 50 years the if 
Manual Arts Press 


4900 Duroc Bldg., Peoria, Ill. 
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VOLUME II (1870-1917) traces the evolution 


How many of these 20 basic skills 
have your pupils mastered? 


(—0 Hew to Use Parliamentary Procedure 


(C0 How to Understand Social-Studies 
Reading 


(C0 How to Use an Encyclopedia 

(J How to Make an Honest Report 

(C0 Hew to Use a Dictionary 

C0 How to Use a Map 

(C0 How to Use an Atlas 

C0 Hew to Do Committee Work 

(C0 How to Take Part in a Social-Studies 


Discussion 


C0 How to Use the Library Card Catalog 


(0 Hew to Use an Index 

(-0 How to Use the World Almanac 

(0 Hew to Locate References on a Topic 

(—C0 How to Read a Graph 

(C0 Hew to Read Percentages, Estimates 
and Figures 

(C0 How to Read Pictorial Graphs and 
Maps 

0 How 1 Outline Social-Studies Mate- 
ria 

() How to Prepare a Good Report 

(-0 Hew to Give an Oral Report 

(—C0 How to Make a Written Report 


7th printing now on the press: 


SOCIAL-STUDIES SKILLS 


with Individual Self-Testing Key 
By FORREST E. LONG and HELEN HALTER 


SOCIAL-STUDIES SKILLS is the widely 
used textbook for pupils that allows teach- 
ers to make more efficient use of their time 
in bringing pupils quickly to a point of 
in the 20 basic social-studies 
skills. 

This humorously illustrated book makes it 
fun for pupils to learn the skills that will 
improve their daily social-studies work. Busy 
teachers are relieved of an endless mass of 
detailed preparation and instruction. Pupils 
can even work along on their own, checking 
one another’s work with the Individual Self- 
Testing Key. There are directions, practice 


materials, tests, and retests on each of the 
20 skills. 


—_—— 30-day approval—List price $1.75 ———— 


Net professional price, with key, $1.40 
4-29 copies, including keys, $1.23 each, net 
30 or more copies, $1.05 net each, keys 8c each 


Use SOCIAL-STUDIES SKILLS, and your 
school will have a new talking point in the 
community. You can say with pride that in 
one class alone your pupils are being taught 
20 practical skills that will be useful to them 
throughout life. You can say it at P.-T.A. 
meetings, before service clubs, and wherever 
criticism of the schools arises. The cost? A 
classroom set of 30 books, which can be 
used by a different class each hour, is only 
$31.50. 

Order a copy for each of the social-studies 
teachers today. They can make good use of 
their personal copies while a quantity order 
for the pupils is being considered. 


INOR PUBLISHING CO. 
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PEABODY BIMONTHLY BOOKNOTES 
Selected Professional and Cultural Books for a Teacher’s Library 
SEPTEMBER 1950 


Booknotes Committee: Susan B. Riley, John Emmett Burke, William A. Fitz- 
Gerald, Norman Frost, Chairman. 


Secretary to the Committee: Mrs. Ruth Chandler. 


Annotators for this issue: A. E. Anderson, Jack Allen, H. C. Brearley, John E. 
Brewton, John Emmett Burke, Kenneth S. Cooper, A. L. Crabb, Leonidas W. 
Crawford, Robert Davis, R. L. DeWitt, George S. Dutch, William A. FitzGerald, 
Norman Frost, L. Lawton Gore, Susan W. Gray, Ruth Gillespie, William J. 
Griffin, C. L. Hall, Henry Harap, Roy Harris, Henry H. Hill, A. M. Holladay, 
Freida Johnson, W. C. Jones, W. K. McCharen, W. D. McClurkin, Mary Morton, 
Mamie L. Newman, Louis Nicholas, Evelyn Perkins, Andrew Ponder, Katherine 
Reed, Susan B. Riley, Anna Loe Russell, Milton Lanning Shane, Jesse M. Shaver, 
S. L. Smith, Charles R. Spain, Julian C. Stanley, Jr., Raymond W. Stanley, Solon 
B. Sudduth, Arthur W. Swann, William H. Vaughan, James E. Ward, Hanor A. 
Webb, Arville Wheeler, J. R. Whitaker, Mary P. Wilson, Robert C. Wolery, 


T. P. Yeatman. 


Arts 


Art Directors Club of New York. 
28th Annual of Advertising and Edi- 
torial Art. Pitman Publishing Corpora- 
tion, 1949, 312p. $8.00. 


This handsomely illustrated annual, the 
twenty-eighth produced by the Art Direc- 
tors’ Club of New York, presents the na- 
tion’s best in advertising and editorial art 
for 1949. The book contains over 250 re- 
productions of award-winning entries in the 
Annual National Exhibition, and represents 
the most advanced trends in fashion, product, 
and general illustration as well as editorial 
and advertising layout and design. Anyone 
concerned in any way with the graphic arts 
should find this volume an impressive and 
inspiring book of reference. 


Bont, Apa. The Talisman Italian 
Cook Book. Crown Publishers, c1950. 
316p. $3.00. 

A translation of “Talismano della Feli- 
cita” a standard cookbook in Italy. Recipes 


non-Italian in origin are excluded from this 
edition, and a few recipes are added. 


BoTHWELL, JEAN. Onions Without 
Tears. Hastings House, cl1950. 166p. 
$2.75. 

This is a collection of intriguing recipes 
using onions. It includes recipes from many 
lands as well as the United States. The 
flavor of this book is extraordinary. Read it 
and you won't weep but run straight to the 
kitchen to use it. 

De Gouy, Louis P. The Salad Book. 
Greenberg Publisher, c1950. 302p. n.p. 


This is a complete book on one dish from 


our daily menu. Not only the salad itself 
is considered but all the ingredients also. 
He lists and characterizes herbs and sea- 
sonings used in salad dressings. 


E1reMAN, WIiLForD J. Graphic Bud- 
gets. The Masterco Press, c1949. 107p. 
n.p. 

This book is intended primarily for profes- 
sional persons who have need for under- 
standing and interpreting budgets but who 
lack the technical knowledge of the ac- 
countant. Generously illustrated, concisely 
and clearly written, avoiding technical lingo, 
it should add to the executive’s knowledge 
of budget-making. 


Hark, ANN and Barpa, Preston A. 
Pennsylvania German _ Cookery. 
Schlechter’s, c1950. 258p. $3.50. 


This book takes you straight to the heart 
of a most lovable people—the Pennsylvania 
Germans. Their cookery has influenced the 
eating habits of our nation. This book con- 
tains more than 500 recipes and also a 
wealth of historical facts, half-forgotten lore, 
wise sayings, and snatches of poetry and 
song. 


HEDGECOCK, ELIZABETH STUART. The 
Successful Hostess. Burgess Publishing 
Company, c1949. 164p. $3.00. 


This book is written for the young home- 
maker giving rules for table service and 
suggestions for parties with a few menus for 
social occasions and a limited number of 
recipes. It is not a cook book. It has some 
very attractive illustrations. 


Laver, JAMEs. Style in Costume. Ox- 
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ford University Press, cl1949. 63p. 
$1.50. 


In a brief, non-scientific manner the author 
has expressed his ideas of “The Spirit of 
Clothes.” By means of several illustrations 
accompanied by short explanations he has 
shown the parallelism of architecture and 
dress shape from the age of the Assyrian 
Kings to the Twentieth Century. The student 
of historic costume or costume designing 
should find this book of interest. 


LEEMING, JosepH. Fun with Fabrics. 
J. B. Lippincott Company, 1950. 96p. 
$2.50. 

The “Fun” has been planned for both 
boys and girls, especially the boys. One 
working with young people will find many 


helpful ideas for both gifts and for money 
making hobbies. 


RamsveNn, E. H. An Introduction to 
Modern Art. Oxford University Press, 
c1949. 42p. $1.50. 


This book traces the logical sequence of 
development from Impressionism onward and 
shows that the more advanced movements, 
which many have found perplexing, are less 
arbitrary than they appear. Includes 23 
plates. 


Children’s Literature 


ALLEN, Merritt PARMELEE. Make 
Way for the Brave. Longmans, Green, 
and Company, cl1950. 236p. $2.50. 


Plenty of action as well as authentic his- 
torical detail spice, this is a pioneer story 
of the trek to Oregon in the 1830's. Boys 
12 to 16. 


Attwoop, Freperic. Vavache. Alad- 
din Books, c1950. 77p. $2.25. 

Readers 6 to 60 will be enchanted by the 
zow who talked and painted pictures that 
sould come alive. Her adventures with a big, 
brown bear who came alive at the touch 
of her paint brush tail are delectable and 
unforgettable. 


Barriz, J. M. Peter Pan. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, c1950. 242p. $2.50. 

This is a delightful story of Peter who 
is elfin, yet very much a boy. Some of the 
interesting chapter headings are “The Island 
Come True,” “The Mermaids’ Lagoon,” and 
“The Pirate Ship.” 


BauMANN, Joun. Idaho Sprout. Wil- 


liam Morrow and Company, cl950. 
250p. $2.50. 
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Exciting episodes from the authors own 
boyhood make this story of frontier life 
inspiring and informative reading for, all 
Western fans from 12 up. 


Betuers, Ray. Perhaps I'll Be a 
Farmer. Aladdin Books, cl1950. 5lp. 
$1.75. 


10 to 14 year old students who are learn- 
ing about ways of life, careers, and profes- 
sions will welcome this interesting and vivid 
picture of farm life. Covering as it does all 
phases of scientific farming, it should be 
most useful in rural communities. 


Biatk, Ride “Em Peggy. 
Houghton Mifflin Company, c1950. 
196p. $2.25. 


Eleven-year-old Peggy Ames had a bad 
case of “horsitis” and thought that all she 
needed for perfect happiness was her own 
horse. This appealing, amusing story tells of 
how she tested her theory. Girls 9 to 12 who 
sg ridden horseback will sympathize with 

er. 


BisHop, Chris- 
topher the Giant. Houghton Mifflin 
Company, c1950. 54p. $1.50. 

This is the story of Christopher, the Christ 
Bearer, and his search for truth. Both 
children and adults will this 
facinating picture of early Christian times. 


BLAKE, VIVIENNE. The Little China 
Pig. Rand McNally, c1950. Unp. n.p. 


Colorful illustrations and the simplest of 
texts make this story of a piggy bank suit- 
able for children 4 to 7. 


BLaNcK, Jacos. The King and the 
Noble Blacksmith. Houghton Mifflin 
Company, cl1950. 48p. $2.25. 


This is the story of King Horatio who was 
eight years old and of his Counsellors who 
were to tell him what to do and when. Chil- 
dren 4 to 8 years will enjoy the adventures 
of this young king. 


BLEEKER, Sonia. Indians of the 
Longhouse. William Morrow and Com- 
pany, cl1950. 160p. $2.00. 


This book is not the story of Indians at 
war, but it is a fascinating story of how the 
Indians lived before they were invaded by 
the white people. The story is told of how 
they lived together, how they worked for a 
living, and how they amused themselves. 
Boys and girls from 8 to 12 years will enjoy 
this interesting story. 


Brown, Marcia. Dick Whittington 


and His Cat. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
c1950. Unp. $1.75. 


This story is retold from original sources 
and is presented in words and pictures—a 
picture for every paragraph. Storytellers will 
find the book most useful, for, while telling 
the story simply, it keeps close to original 
sources and retains their flavor. 


Brown, Vinson. John Paul Jones. 
Wheeler Publishing Company, c1949. 
252p. n.p. (The American Adventure) 

This thrilling story of the “Father of the 
American Navy” tells of his early days on 
merchant ships and his activities on Ameri- 
can warships during the Revolutionary War. 
Children 8 to 12 will enjoy this biography 
of a heretofore neglected hero. 


BRUNHOFF, LAURENT DE. Babar’s 
Picnic. Random House, c1949, 39p. 
$3.50. 


Another wonderful picture story book of 
Babar, King of the Elephants, and his chil- 
dren—Pom, Flora, and Alexander. This time 
they go picnicking with cousin Arthur and 
the monkey, Zephir. Before they return home 
they take part in a wild boar hunt, are mis- 
taken by savages for gods, and almost are 
drowned in a flood. Children 4 to 10. 


Bryant, BERNICE. Follow the Leader. 
Houghton Mifflin Company, c1950. 
30p. $1.25. 


This is the story of a little boy who wanted 
to be the leader in everything. Exciting 
things happened to this boy which showed 
him that he could have a wonderful time 
following the leader. For children 3 to 7. 


CapELL, ELizaABETH. Sun in the 
Morning. William Morrow and Com- 
pany, cl1950. 280p. $2.50. 

The scene of this charming and unusual 
novel is India during the 1920’s. Cleverly 
illustrated, the story concerns the growth of 
three English girls and the development of 
their friendship. Girls 12 to 16 will be in- 
trigued by the foreign atmosphere and the 
differences in character of the three friends. 


CaMpPBELL, Bruce. The Riddle of 
the Stone Elephant. Grosset and Dun- 
lap, c1949, 213p. n.p. 

Another fabulous adventure of this sturdy 
pair of friends this time involving boundary 
lines that move, and during which they 


escape certain death at least a dozen times. 
Boys 10 to 14. 


CaMPBELL, Sam. Moose Country. 


The Bobbs-Merriall Company, c1950. 
235p. $2.50. 


Nature lovers from 11 up will read with 
delight this true story of a camping trip 
in the Canadian Moose country. There are 
many exciting moments as well as a number 
of pointers on how to behave in the wilder- 
ness. 


CHASE, RicHArD. Jack and the Three 
Sillies. Houghton Mifflin Company, 
c1950. 39p. $2.00. 


Here in picture book form for the first 
time, is one of Richard Chase’s hilarious 
folk tales. Children from 4 to 8 years of age 
will enjoy this comical tale. 


CuipsEY, DonaLD Barr. Rod Rides 
High. Doubleday and Company, c1950. 
244p. $2.25. 


Boys 9 to 12 will find this story of Rod’s 
flying career fascinating reading. They will 
understand his interest in and enthusiasm for 
airplanes, and appreciate all he went through 
in order to win “his wings.” 


Cieary, BEVERLY. Henry Huggins. 
William Morrow and Company, c1950. 
155p. $2.00. 


One of the few really funny books for 
children 8 to 12, this story of Henry’s ex- 
periences with his dog, his puppies, and at 
the dog show should be in every library. 


Date. Shipmates Down 
Under. Holiday House, cl1950. 188p. 
$2.25. 


Peter and Paul, lively Australian twins, 
go cruising along Great Barrier Reef in a 
replica of Captain Cook’s “Endeavour.” They 
are grounded on a reef, suffer great hard- 
ship, and wind up with a fortune. Boys 8 to 
12 will like this. 


Coomss, CuHartes I. Teen-Age 
Treasure Chest of Sports Stories. Gros- 
set and Dunlap, c1948. 250p. $2.50. 


Nineteen exciting stories covering every 
field of sports are in this collection for 
readers 12 to 16. Stressing fair play, clean 
living, and good sportsmanship these stories 
should have a wide appeal. 


CRAMPTON, GERTRUDE. More Potile- 
by Adventures. Aladdin Books, c1950. 
82p. $1.50. 


Children 7 to 10 will like the happy 
Pottleby family. One of the boys received an 
old carousel horse for a birthday present. As 
a result they had many good times and 
adventures. Eight chapters in all, each of 
them complete in themselves and ideal for 
reading aloud. 
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Curtin, JeremiAn. Fairy Tales of 
Eastern Europe. Medill McBride Com- 
pany, c1949, 259p. $2.75. 

There are nineteen charming stories in this 
collection gathered from the folklore of 
Poland, Russia, Bohemia, and Hungary. The 
Slavic twist in them lends new appeal to the 
old themes. Ages 8 and up. 


Decker, Duane. The Catcher from 
Double-A. William Morrow and Com- 
pany, c1950. 188p. $2.50. 


Pete Gibbs was a good catcher but failed 
to qualify in the top teams because he froze 
when his team was in a tight spot. How he 
conquered himself makes a vigorous story 
for baseball fans 12 to 16. 


Disney, Watt. The Adventures of 
Mr. Toad. Simon and Schuster, c1949. 
Unp. $1.00. (A Big Golden Book) 


Children 6 and up will revel in this adap- 
tation of Wind in the Willows. Gorgeous il- 
lustrations taken from the movie “Mr. Toad” 
and simple text make it suitable for the 
retarded reader who finds the original too 
difficult. 


DosBersTEIN, JoHN W. We Bow Our 
Heads, Prayers and Poems for Little 
Children. The Muhlenberg Press, 
c1948. 79p. $2.50. 


A beautifully decorated book of prayer 
poems for children. This collection includes 
prayer poems by writers both old and mod- 
ern. Represented are poems by Thomas 
Carlyle, Lysbeth Boyd Borie, William Can- 
ton, Eliza Lee Follen, Ann and James Taylor, 
Robert Louis Stevenson, Elizabeth Barrett 
Browning, and William Alexander Percy. 
This book of well-selected verses appro- 
priately and beautifully illustrated is one 
which will be welcomed by parents, teachers, 
and librarians, and enjoyed by children. 


Dorian, M. High-Water 
Cargo. Whittlesey House, c1950. 216p. 
$2.50. 


This exciting historical novel tells of Dirck 
Van Arsdalen who helped his father keep 
the locks of the Delaware and Raritan Canal 
in 1854. There is much authentic color, and 
the plot includes a flood, a severe illness, 
and a thrilling capture by Dirck of jewel 
a. The 12 to 16 crowd should enjoy 
this, 

Drawines, Ropert FRANKENBERG. 
Forbidden Island. Wilcox and Follett 
Company, cl1950. 256p. $2.50. (Heroes 
of the Sea) 

Commodore Perry’s voyage to Japan in 
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1853 is the background for this latest book 
in the new series. Barry and Barney Sturgess 
are the main characters in this story of 
suspense, drama, loyalty, and adventure. 
Boys from 10 to 16 will enjoy the plot and 
the many details of Navy life. 


DuBois, THEovora. We Merrily Put 
to Sea. Doubleday and Company, 
c1950. 247p. $2.50. 

This is an exciting story of adventure on 
the sea. Children between the ages of 9 and 
12 will be thrilled to read about boys and 
girls their own age as they take a trip 
down the Atlantic. 


FENNER, PHYLLIS R. Cowboys, Cow- 
boys, Cowboys. Franklin Watts, c1950. 
287p. $2.50. 

There are seventeen stories in this collec- 
tion dealing with all kinds of cowboys. 


Children 10 to 14 will want this exciting, 
readable book for their own collections. 


FeNNER, R. Indians, Ind- 
ians, Indians. Franklin Watts, c1950. 
287p. $2.50. 


Superior stories of Indian villages and 
Indian ways both past and present. Readers 
11 to 14 will find these 17 fascinating stories 
enthralling reading. 


Fire, HERZEL, editor. Tales Worth 
Retelling. Globe Book Company, ¢1950. 
272p. $1.72. 

Fourteen world famous authors are repre- 
sented in this collection of short stories 
adapted for readers whose vocabulary is 
limited. Children 11 to 14 will find them 
interesting and may be led to read them in 
more complete form. 


Joun J. Watch Your 
Step. Lippincott, c1950. 160p. $2.75. 


The 12 to 16 crowd as well as older 
readers will profit much from this book. Set 
forth, in entertaining and readable fashion, 
are the causes of many accidents both at 
home and abroad as well as means of avoid- 
ing or counteracting them. 


FrrepMAN, Friepa. Carol from the 
Country. William Morrow and Com- 
pany. c1950. 191p. $2.00. 


Any girl who has had to leave her friends 
and move to a strange town will understand 
and sympathize with Carol Clark when she 
was uprooted from her small town home to 
live in New York City. The story of her 
adjustment will appeal to readers 8 to 12. 


Friskey, Marcaret. The Perky Lit- 


tle Engine. Children’s Press, ¢1950. 
Unp. $2.00. 


Any child 4 to 7 years of age, who has 
seen a railroad train, will be enthralled by 
this charming little picture story of a switch- 
engine that took a day off and wound up in 
a hay stack. 


FriskKEY, Marcaret. Shoe for My 
Pony. Children’s Press, c1950. Unp. 
$2.00. 


Why ponies need shoes and owls, ducks, 
cows, and rabbits don’t is set forth in this 
picture story book in appealing fashion. 
Children 4 to 7 will read this again and 
again. 


Furman, A. L., editor. Young Read- 
ers Adventure Stories. Lantern Press, 
c1950. 192p. $2.50. (Young Readers 
Bookshelf) 


There are ten stories by well known 
authors in this collection for children 10 to 
14. Some of them are about interesting pets, 
some deal with exciting situations; all stress 
loyalty and fair dealing, and all are good 
and inspiring reading. 


Georce, Henry, III. Blood and Coal. 
Dorrance and Company, c1950. 232p. 
$2.50. 

Although the author frankly states that 
his novel is propaganda for passage of Bill 
5,563 by the House of Representatives, he has 
written a stirring and dramatic account of 
the lives of the coal miners. 


GILBERT, KENNETH. Arctic Venture. 
Henry Holt and Company, c1950. 
147p. $2.50. 

Fifteen-year-old Chuck Morgan accom- 
panied his father on a trading expedition 
to Alaska. This is the story of that trip, one 
full of danger, excitement, treachery, and 
hardship. Boys 11 to 14 will like it. 


A Golden Story Book. The Cat Who 
Went to Sea, The Merry Piper. Simon 
and Schuster, c1950. 128p. $.25. 

The Merry Piper contains 70 delightful 
poems and the Cat Who Went to Sea has 
five cunning tales about some clever cats. 
Both are colorfully illustrated and suitable 
for children from 4 to 10. 


Grace, Dick. Visibility Unlimited. 
Longmans, Green and Company, ¢1950. 
276p. $2.75. 

This fast-moving autobiography tells of 


the hair raising exploits of a crash pilot 
for the movies and his adventures during the 


Second World War. He was one of the 
pioneers in aviation and because of this his 
story is valuable. Boys from 14 on. 


GRAHAM, ALBERTA POWELL. Chris- 
topher Columbus Discoverer. Abing- 
don-Cokesbury Press, cl1950. 127p. 
$1.50. 


Unusually appropriate illustrations make 
this story of America’s discovery a real 
treasure. This story of the always interesting 
Columbus will fascinate children 7 to 11. 


GRaANNAN, Mary. Happy Playtime. 
The John C. Winston Company, c1948. 
229p. n.p. 

Children 8 to 12 may enjoy acting out 
these eighteen stories from the Canadian 
Radio Show, but they are dullish reading. 


Hawkes, CLARENCE. Peter. The Platt 
and Munk Company, c1931. 217p. n.p. 
An unusual biography of a fox terrier is 
this one with a foreword on the possibility 


of immortality for man’s four footed friends. 
Dog lovers from 10 up. 


HitscuHer, HERBERT H. Alaska Now. 
Little, Brown and Company, c1950. 
309p. $3.00. 

Vividly told and factually honest this 
guidebook to the Northland is fascinating 
reading. The author describes every aspect of 
Alaskan life along with its past, present, and 
probable future. 


HoapLey, VEATCH. Chikeeta 
and the Pukwudjis. Caxton Printers, 
c1950. 146p. $3.00. 

The Pukwudjis are the elves and lepre- 
chauns of the Indian legends, and in this 
story they right many wrongs and leave the 


gift of happiness wherever they go. Children 
7 to ll 


HoLLoweELL, A Book of 
Children’s Literature. Rinehart and 
Company, cl950. 697p. col. $5.00; 
trade $6.50. 

This is a revised edition of Children’s 
Literature which brings together a repre- 
sentative body of old and recent literature, 
and at the same time supplys standards of 


judgment whereby students may select liter- 
ature for children. 


Horowitz, Caro.ine. Forty Rainy- 
day Games for Boys and Girls. Hart 
Publishing Company, 1949. 6p. 
$1.25. 

Forty Rainy-day Games contains 40 play 
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projects for boys and girls between the age 
9 and 14. These activities are particularly 
suitable for indoor, quiet fun, but any of 
them will occupy any active boy or girl, 
indoors or outdoors. 


Howe, Jane Moore. Amelia Ear- 
hart, Kansas Girl. The Bobbs-Merrill 
Company, c1950. 196p. $1.75. 

Children 8 to 11 will enjoy this story of 


the childhood and early training of the first 
woman flyer to cross the Atlantic. 


HuBBARD, FREEMAN H. Vinnie Ream 
and Mr. Lincoln. McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, c1949. 271p. $2.75. 


This fictionized biography of Vinnie Ream, 
the sculptress whose statue of Lincoln is 
world famous, is well written. Readers 12 to 
16 will like the picture it gives of life during 
and after the War between the States as well 
as its sympathetic and eloquent portrait of 
Vinnie. 


Jacos, HELEN. Center Court. A. S. 
Barnes and Company, cl950. 239p. 
$2.50. 

The former tennis champion has managed 
to write into this story all the thrilling plays 
and excitement of championship games at 
Forest Hills and Wimbledon. Girls 12 to 16 
will like this fast moving success story. 


Jouuison, Marion. Fun for Tiny 
Tots. Hart Publishing Company, c1949. 
96p. $1.25. 

An activities book for the child 4 to 7 
containing picture games and tests, poems, 
acting songs, and quiet games for bed and 
travel. It should prove useful to parents of 
small children and to preschool teachers. 


KrasiLovsky, Puytus. The Man 
Who Didn't Wash His Dishes. Double- 
day and Company, c1950. Unp. $1.50. 


How the little old man who liked to eat 
solved the problem of washing his dirty 
dishes is told in picture and text; attractive 
to the child from 4 to 7 


KyLe, EvisapetH. West Wind. 
Houghton Mifflin Company, c1950. 
277p. $2.50. 

This is a tale of big doings off the coast 
of Ireland including black marketeers who 
sail a windjammer—kidnapping, attempted 
murder, and other excitement. Children 9 


to 12 who like mystery stories will devour 
this one. 


LAMBERT, RICHARD S. Adventure to 
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the Polar Sea. Bobbs-Merrill Company, 
c1950. 302p. $2.75. 


This is the story of an Arctic explorer. His 
adventures include all the risks and jeop- 
ardies a boy ever dreamed of. Not only is it 
a story of venture and danger but it is also 
a story of history. 


Lass, A. H. and Horowitz, ARNOLD. 
Stories for Youth. Harper and Broth- 
ers, c1950. 374p. $1.96. 


Some of America’s foremost story writers 
have contributions in this collection. The 
stories are concerned with ethical, social, 
psychological, or other problems facing youth 
today and were Ar moval for their readability, 
impact, and interest, and for the message 
each can teach. Each story is followed by 
questions which would prompt discussion in 
any high school group. 


LATTIMORE, ELEANOR FRANCES. 
Christopher and His Turtle. William 
Morrow and Company, c1950. 126p. 
$2.00. 

This nice little story about a lonely little 
boy and his pet turtle “Merry Christmas” is 
attractively illustrated. The little boy is a 


most appealing character and his adventures 
very real to readers 7 to 10. 


LEARNARD, RacHEL. Funny Bunny. 
Simon and Schuster, c1950. Unp. $.25. 
(A Big Golden Book) 

Gaily colored illustrations and easily read 
text tell this story of how the Funny Bunny 
acquired his cottontail. Seven pop-up animals 
add to its appeal for the 3 to 7 crowd. 


Lensk1, Lots. Texas Tomboy. J. B. 
Lippincott Company, cl950. 180p. 
$2.50. 

Girls 8 to 12 will enjoy this well illustrated 
story of Charlotte (or Charlie) the Texas 
tomboy and her family. Their life on a Texas 
ranch before the 1920’s is described with 
humor and understanding. 


Leonarb, Tom B. Fifty Nifty Cross- 
word Puzzles for Boys and Girls. Hart 
Publishing Company, cl949. 96p. 
$1.25. 

This collection of crossword puzzles is for 
boys and girls between the ages of 9 and 14. 
They are of value for many things—educa- 
tion, rainy days, stay-in-bed days, etc. 


LeonarD, Tom B. Sixty Snappy 
Quizzes. Hart Publishing Company, 
c1949. 96p. $1.25. 

This book will furnish many happy and 


instructive hours of activity for children 
9 to 14. The challenging questions will lead 
them to research along many different lines; 
and the children will enjoy learning this 
way. 


LinpMAN, May. Snowboot. Albert 
Whitman and Company, c1950. 26p. 
$1.50. 


Nicely illustrated, this story of a run- 
away colt and how he eventually returned 
to his home will hold the interest of children 
4 to 7. 


Little Golden Books. The Jolly Barn- 
yard, Surprise for Sally, Once Upon a 
Wintertime. Simon and _ Schuster, 
c1950. Unp. $.25. 


Surprise for Sally is made up of four 
pleasant stories and several poems for girls 
4 to 8. The other two have rhymed texts 
and are perfect for children 5 to 8. All are 
colorfully illustrated. 


Lynn, Goprrey. Henrietta’s Ride. 
Rand MeNally, c1950. Unp. n.p. 


This well illustrated, gay, little story of 
a flying hen will appeal to children 4 to 7. 


McGraw, ELoise Jarvis. Sawdust in 
His Shoes. Coward McCann, c1950. 
246p. $2.50. 


This, a Junior Literary Guild selection, has 
everything—plenty of action and suspense 
against the colorful glamorous circus back- 
ground. The characters are all sympathetic 
and the plot moves smoothly along to a 
smashing climax which will have the 12 to 
16 crowd cheering. 


McKintey, Ciare. The Little Red 
Wagon. Rand McNally, cl1950. Unp. 
n.p. 

How the little red wagon changed from a 


taxi to a fire truck, to a delivery wagon makes 
a charming little story for the 4 to 7 crowd. 


MacLe.ian, EstHER and SCHROLL, 
CATHERINE. Mr. O'Riley and Brownie. 
Houghton Mifflin Company, cl950. 
46p. $1.75. 

Children 4 to 8 will like this entertaining 
story of Mr. O’Riley and his dog, Brownie, 
who followed him everywhere. To please his 
wife Mr. O’Riley visited the Natural History 
Museum where Brownie got into all kinds of 
mischief. It all comes right in the end and 
Mr. O'Riley obtains a good job as a result. 


MALvERN, Giapys. Meggs Fortune. 
Julian Messner, c1950. 182p. $2.50. 


Girls 12 to 16 will delight in this very 
interesting story of the Pilgrims who came to 
this country on the Mayflower. They really 
come alive in these pages and the reader 
suffers and rejoices with them. There is a 
lively romance woven into the tale with 
its many colorful and authentic details. 


Mason, Miriam E. The Gray-Nosed 
Kitten. Houghton Mifflin Company, 
c1950. 118p. $2.00. 


This is the story of the two little out- 
casts—Bennie, a nine-year-old boy, and the 
gray-nosed kitten. Very enjoyable reading for 
boys and girls just learning to read. 


McC une, Rosert M. Ruby Throat. 
William Morrow and Company, 1950. 
Unp. $2.00. (Morrow Junior Books) 

Children from 6 to 10 years of age will 


enjoy this vividly written and _ illustrated 
book of one year in a hummingbird’s life. 


Meacuer, James L. The Knight of 
the Bow. Bruce Publishing Company, 
c1949, 214p. $2.50. 


This book tells the story of Edmund of 
Dorchester, who at 18, comes of age and into 
possession of his inherited estate. The story 
recaptures the chivalry and high adventure of 
the Thirteenth Century. 


Morritt, Vircinia May. Broad Skies 
of Freedom. Banks Upshaw and Com- 
pany, c1949. 309p. n.p. 


Historical incidents which happened in 
Texas are here woven into short stories for 
young people from 10 to 14. There are ques- 
tions after each story which serve to fix im- 
portant events in the mind of the reader. 


Morrirt, Viremia May. Pollyanna 
at Six Star Ranch. Gresset and Dun- 
lap, c1947. 295p. n.p. (Pollyanna Glad 
Books) 


This latest of the Pollyanna books takes 
the “glad girl” to visit friends in Texas. How 
she makes new friends and wins more 
devotees to her “glad game” may be of in- 
terest to girls 10 to 14. 


NEYHART, Louise ALBRIGHT. Henry 
Ford, Engineer. Houghton Mifflin 
Company, cl1950. 210p. $2.75. 

Readers 12 to 16, especially boys with a 
mechanical bent, will find this well illus- 
trated story of a great engineer and philan- 
thropist interesting and inspiring reading. 


O’NeEILL, Hester. The Picture Story 
1ll 


Fee. 


of Hawaii. David McKay Company, 
c1950. Unp. $2.50. 

Fascinating pictures and a multitude of 
interesting facts about the history, economy 
and political status of the Islands make this 
an important addition to any library for 
readers 10 to 14. 


O'NEILL, SHELIA. Shaun and Shelia. 
The Caxton Printers, c1950. 110p. 
$3.00. 


This charming story of an Irish family 
starts off with the visit of a mysterious 
peddler who brings luck to the family. There 
is a leprechaun and possibly a fairy or two 
in the tale and two of the nicest children this 
reader has met. Boys and girls 8 to 12. 


Paazzo, Tony. Charley, the Horse. 
Viking Press, c1950. 56p. $2.50. 


After Charley, the milkman’s Horse, won 
the Tennessee Derby he realized that fame 
didn’t necessarily mean that he'd be in 
clover the rest of his life. What he did about 
it makes an interesting and wonderfully il- 
lustrated tale that will entrance the 4 to 7 
crowd, 


Parker, ARTHUR C., WANNEH, Gaw- 
Aso. Red Streak of the Iroquois. Chil- 
dren’s Press, c1950. 191p. $2.50. 

Children 10 to 14 will find these adventures 
of Red Streak interesting. The many authen- 
tic details of Indian ways and traditions and 
the detailed illustrations add to its value. 


PauLseN, CuristiaAn. Children’s 
Tales from Norway. Paulsen, c1950. 
70p. $1.50. 


Translated from the Norwegian these 
thirteen tales about the doings of some 
school boys in a small Norwegian town may 
appeal to boys 10 to 14. Their pranks are, 
for the most part harmless, universal in their 
appeal. 


PowELL-Price, Evetyn. Pumpkin 
Palace. Frederick Warne and Com- 
pany, c1949. 76p. $2.00. 

Wonderful illustrations and easy to read 
text make this rags-to-riches story of a little 


boy of India good reading for children 7 to 
11. 


RappaLtt, THomas H. Son of the 
Hawk. John C. Winston Company, 
c1950. 247p. $2.50. 

This is an exciting story of press gangs, 
privateers, Indians, and British and rebel 
soldiers in Nova Scotia during the Revolu- 
tionary War. David Strang, “Son of the 
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Hawk” is a brave rebel whose deeds will 
thrill the 12 to 16 crowd. 


Remick, Marion. 
Shooter. Charles 
c1950. 218p. $2.25. 

Tip learned how to play marbles from a 
magician who really knew the game. Besides 
being an interesting story there is much 
worthwhile information here on the an- 


cient game beloved by all boys. Children 
9 to 12. 


Rirner, ANN. The Green Bough. J. 
B. Lippincott Company, c1950. 255p. 


The 


Scribner’s 


Shining 


Sons, 


The Goodalls, the main characters in this 
story, were a large family living in Pennsyl- 
vania in the early 1900's. Rather long drawn 
out, the story nevertheless contains good 
characterization and authentic detail. Girls 
12 to 16 will probably like it. 


RoJANKOvsky, Feopor. The Great 
Big Animal Book. Simon and Schuster, 
c1950. Unp. $1.00. 


Huge, gorgeously colored pictures of 
mother and baby domestic animals, from 
horses to ducklings, make this fascinating to 
children from 3 to 7. 


SevsaM, E. Play with 
Trees. William Morrow and Company, 
c1950. 64p. $2.00. (Morrow Junior 
Books ) 


Boys and girls from 8 to 12 will enjoy this 
tree book. Such valuable subjects as how to 
grow trees, how to keep a leaf collection, and 
many other subjects about trees are dis- 
cussed. 


Situ, Eunice Younc. The Jennifer 
Gijt. The Bobbs-Merrill Company, 
c1959. 256p. $2.50. 

Nostalgic and very refreshing is this story 
of Illinois farm life back in 1908. Jennifer 
is a delightful ten-year-old with a gift for 
enjoying new experiences and people. Dis- 
tinctive illustrations by the author add to its 
value. 


STERN, and Ormont, Davin. 
Bill Stern’s Sports Quiz Book. Julian 
Messner, c1950. 128p. $1.00. 


An interesting list of questions on many 
popular sports which is accompanied by 
answers placed in another section. It is a 
“Trade” type of book which can be used 
as source material at parties and quizzy ses- 
sions. It is hard paper bound and is bound 
with flexible wire. 


TARRANT, Marcaret W. Joan in 
Flowerland. Frederick Warne and 
Company, c1950. 60p. $1.50. 

The 7 to 10-year-old who likes gardens will 


enjoy this imaginative tale of wild flowers 
and their attendant elves and fairies. 


Tuomas, Daviv. Young Readers 
Animal Stories. Lantern Press, c1950. 
189p. $2.50. 

Well written and illustrated, this volume 
of 10 short stories will appeal to the 8 to 12 
crowd. All the stories deal with animals— 
some humorous and some thrilling—but all 
are interesting and will help young people 
understand their animal friends. 


TuHompson, Jerr E. The Book of 
Fascinating Facts for Boys and Girls. 
Hart Publishing Company, c1949. 96p. 
$1.25. 

This book contains facts about science, 


animals, sports, and almost anything a child 
9 to 14 would be inquisitive about. 


THompson, Jerr E. Jolly Jokes and 
Jingles. Hart Publishing Company, 
c1950. 96p. $1.25. 

Hundreds of jokes and jingles that will 


happily occupy for hours the child from 
8 to 12. Good for stay-abeds and travelers. 


Urmston, Mary. The New Boy. 
Doubleday and Company, c1950. 207p. 
$2.25. 

When the Corwins moved from California 
to Connecticut their two children—10-year- 
old Jack and 9-year-old Linda—dreaded en- 
tering their new school. How they made 


friends and a place for themselves will in- 
terest children 8 to 11. 


WANAMAKER, Peart A. Short Stories 
of Famous Women. Noble and Noble, 
c1949. 270p. $1.50. (Short Stories 
Series) 

Children 9 to 12 will find these thirty-three 
true life stories of famous women, ranging 


from Joan of Arc to Amelia Earhart, useful 
as well as interesting reading. 


Watts, MaBeL. Dozens of Cousins. 
McGraw-Hill, c1950. 47p. $2.00. 

Beautifully illustrated, this story of the 
Boston Bingles visits to cousins in other 


lands will appeal to the 5 to 11 crowd as well 
as their parents. . 


Wess, Appison. Song of the Sea- 


sons. William Morrow and Company, 
c1950. 127p. $2.50. 


This is the story of the year-round doings 
of squirrels and possums, bees and birds, 
raccoons and bears, and many other familiar 
animals. Vivid and excellent illustrations are 
given. This book is for boys and girls age 
6-10. 


Witson, Leon. This Boy Cody. 
Franklin Watts, cl1950. 234p. $2.50. 

Here is the story of a boy who, because 
he was 10 years old, felt that he was grown 


up. His story is one of many interesting and 
thrilling events. 


Witson, Haze. Herbert. Alfred A. 
Knopf, c1950. 184p. $2.00. 

Boys 9 to 12 will enjoy reading about 
Herbert and his friends. Their escapades in- 
clude painting the town red, white and blue; 
becoming invisible via a chemistry set, and 
publishing a newspaper that sets the town 
back on its heels and causes the President 
of the U.S. to pay a call on them. 


Winters, Mary K. The Ask-Me-Book 
of Best-loved Fairy Tales. Hart Pub- 
lishing Company, c1950. 96p. $1.25. 

Fairy tales for young children with ques- 


tions about each story to invite the child 
to think it out for himself. 


Woo..ey, CATHERINE. Schoolroom 
Zoo. William Morrow and Company, 
c1950. 191p. $2.00. 

This true to life story tells of a small girl 
and her love for animals. Her school teachers 
were able to direct this love so that the 


entire student body profited. Children 8 to 
12. 


BATCHELOR, JULIE Forsytu. A Cap 
for Mul Chand. Harcourt Brace and 
Company, c1950. 56p. $2.00. 

The colorful background of India and the 
many excellent illustrations will make this 
story of young Mul Chand and how he 


achieved his ambition appealing to children 
7 to 10. 


Benn, Harry. All Kinds of Time. 
Harcourt, Brace and Company, ¢1950. 
Unp. $2.00. 

Children from 6 up will delight in the 
gaily colored illustrations and the rhythmic 
text telling of watches and clocks and the 
enchantment of seconds, minutes, hours, 
days, and seasons. 


Betts, EMMETT A. American Adven- 
tures. American Book Company, c1950. 
448p. (4th reader of Betts Basic Read- 
ers. The Language Arts Series) 
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There are fifty-eight interesting stories in 
this text-book printed with large easy-to- 
read type and with numerous, realistic, il- 
lustrations. To be used with workbook, 
FOURTH READER STUDY BOOK. 


Burcan, Joun. Martin Butterfield. 
John C. Winston Company, ¢1950. 
210p. $2.50. 


Parents of small boys will find the ad- 
ventures of Martin Butterfield entertaining. 
However, the younger reader will be dis- 
couraged by the mature vocabulary, complex 
sentence structure, and involved descriptions. 


Burcess, THornton W. At Paddy 
the Beaver’s Pond. Little, Brown and 
Company, c1950. 146p. $2.00. (Nature 
Stories) 


Sixth in the Nature Stories series these 
twenty-one stories for children 8 to 12 will 
help develop in them a love for and interest 
in the creatures of the forest. The illustra- 
tions by Harrison Cady are delightful. 


CuHamMBers, HELENA. George’s 
Rocket. Dorrance & Company, c1950. 
103p. $1.50. 


Based on fact, this is the story of George 
Stephenson who after years of labor and 
experimentation finally developed the mul- 
tiple coil for locomotives thus solving the 
problem of speed. Interesting to readers 10 
to 14 


Eaton, JEANETTE. Gandhi. William 
Morrow and Company, c1950. 253p. 
$3.00. 


One of Miss Eaton’s finest books, this life 
of Gandhi traces his life from the time when, 
as a young boy, he first became aware of 
social injustice to his violent death in 1948. 
In this volume he will live again for read- 
ers 12 to 16. 


FELsEN, Henry Grecor. Hot Rod. 
E. P. Dutton and Company, c1950. 

88p. $2.00. 

The National Safety Council says “... it is 
our feeling that no teen-ager can read the 
book without retaining a safety lesson that 
will make a better and safer driver.” The 
12 to 16 crowd will find it a gripping tale 
of a speed demon who thought that... 
‘brakes are only for sissies.’” 


Fett, Sure. Rosa-Too-Little. Double- 
day & Company, c1950. Unp. $2.00. 


An appealing true to life picture story of 
a small girl’s desire to “grow up.” The story 
is told by a children’s librarian who has “sat 
- <7 this same story many times. Children 

to 
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FENNER, R. Feasts and 
Frolics. Alfred A. Knopf, c1949. 159p. 
$2.50. 


There are seventeen stories in this col- 
lection, all of them by outstanding writers 
and all of them good reading. Children 8 
to 12 will find them good reading about na- 
tional and religious holidays and holydays. 


FRANKLIN, GrorcGeE Cory. Wild 
Animals of the Southwest. Houghton 
Mifflin Company, cl1950. 214p. $2.50. 

Readers 10 to 14 will like these 15 stories 


of Rocky Mountain animals in which each 
animal becomes a real individual. 


Hinkie, THomas C. Dapple Gray. 
William Morrow & Company, c1950. 
192p. $2.00. 


Horse-lovers from 10 to 14 will like this 
story of the wild colt, captured and trained 
by Charley Pratt, so that she was almost 
superhuman in her perceptions and reac- 
tions. 


LAWRENCE, Miuprep. The Home- 
made Year. Harcourt, Brace and Com- 
pany, cl1950. 217p. $2.25. 


When eleven-year-old, city bred Vicky first 
went to her aunt’s farm in Pennsylvania she 
expected to have a boring, miserable visit. 
But she changed her mind very quickly, 
learned to cook and sew and helped by 
means of a most unusual project to pay off a 
mortgage. Susanne Suba’s drawings are per- 
fect and the story is delightful reading for 
girls 11 to 14. 


McMEEeKIN, IsaBEL McLENNAN. A 
First Book About Babies All Around 
the World. Franklin Watts, Incorpor- 
ated, c1950. Unp. $1.50. 

Children 5 to 10 will enjoy the stories 
and illustrations in this book about babies 
around the world. Older brothers and sisters 
will find here much common-sense informa- 
tion which will help them understand new- 
comers to the family. 


Scuoat, G. WarREN. Playtime for 
You. Charles Scribner’s Sons, c1950. 
63p. $2.00. 

Photographs and captions are used in this 
activities book for the child from 4 to 
7. All the activities are simple and materials 
found in any home are used. 


Simon, CHarure May. Saturday’s 
Child. E. P. Dutton and Company, 
c1950. 189p. $2.50. 

Girls 12 to 15 will find this story of 


Margaret and Letty Dare interesting. They 
lived in Memphis in 1878. Much of the 
color and glamor, as well as the drabness, 
dirt, and unsanitary conditions are pictured 
in this romance. 


Tousey, SANFoRD. Horseman Hal. 
Doubleday & Company, cl950. 41p. 
$1.50. 


Exciting reading for the 6 to 10 crowd is 
this story of 10-year-old Hal who killed a 
hawk, acquired a pony of his own, and cap- 
tured a horse thief. 


WILL and Nicuo.s. The Two Reds. 
Harcourt, Brace and Company, c1950. 
Unp. $2.00. 

A most unusual picture story book of a 
boy and a cat in a large city. Simple text 
and large colorful illustrations tell the story 


of how they became friends. Children 5 to 
9 will love this one. 


Education and Psychology 


American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators. Public Relations for 
America’s Schools, 28th Yearbook. 
American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators, cl1950. 497p. $4.00. 

Defends and implements the idea that it is 
the responsibility of schools to develop public 
demand for better schools, as well as to meet 


that demand when it comes, and to explain 
how the demand is being met. 


APPLEGATE, MELBouRNE S. Helping 
Boys in Trouble. Association Press, 
¢1950. 124p. $1.75. 

A short concise treatise concerning meth- 
ods of working with boys, it is simply 
and interestingly written and embodies a 
wealth of guides for successfully working 
with boys. It has a further quality of stimu- 
lating readers to want to do more guidance. 
It is an excellent reference for use in sociol- 


ogy classes and for people engaged in boys 
work. 


The Autobiography of David Kinley. 
University of Illinois Press, c1949, 
167p. $3.00. 

The story of a distinguished leader in 


— education told vividly by him- 
self. 


Bouce, Jesse Parker. The Com- 
munity College. McGraw-Hill, c1950. 


390p. $4.00. (Mcgraw-Hill Series in 
Education) 


This book gives the historical background 


and basic philosophy of the Community or 
Junior College. Plans for all types of courses 
and administration are given. 


Butts, R. FREEMAN. American Tra- 
dition in Religion and Education. Bea- 
con Press, c1950. 230p. $3.00. 


A thorough and objective presentation of 
the old debate over the proper relationship 
between church and state. Designed to pro- 
vide the historical perspective upon which 
to base sound public policy. 


CasweELL, L. and Fosuay, A. 
WELLESBERG. Education in the Elemen- 
tary School. Second Edition. American 
Book Company, c1950-42. 


So thorough a rewriting of the 1942 edition 
as to constitute a new book. The aim to 
secure basic understanding and effective at- 
titudes in the education of children is specif- 
ically maintained. The idea of the authors 
are clearly expressed. References to related 
studies and writers are not very generous, 
doubtless by design in the effort to secure an 
easily understandable over view. 


Cow es, Leroy E. Organization and 
Administration of Public Education in 
Utah. University of Utah, c1950. 122p. 
$1.00. 


A mimeographed syllabus for a course 
required by a state department of education 
for Utah, and of interest only to those con- 
cerned with the administration of public 
schools in Utah or similar states. 


CoyLe, Grace L. Group Work with 
American Youth. Harper and Brothers, 
c1948. 270p. $3.50. 


The author has addressed this book to 
leaders of leisure-time groups of youth. The 
leader’s role in helping to organize a group 
and carry out an appropriate program of 
activities is fully discussed. More attention 
is given to dealing with inter-personal 
relations within the group, achieving demo- 
cratic control, and similar topics. Case _his- 
tories of several youth groups are used as 
illustrations of group work principles. This 
book should be useful to school club spon- 
sors, to Scout leaders and other group 
workers. 


Cross, E. A. and Carney, ELiza- 


BETH. Teaching English in High 
Schools. Macmillan, cl950. 550p. 
$4.00. 


No major revision appears in this new edi- 
tion of a useful text. Added suggestions for 
discussion, slight alterations in sections on 
composition and reading, and some new 
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references in bibliographies account for most 
of the changes. The skill of listening is still 
ignored. 


Daiken, Children’s Games 
Throughout the Year. B. T. Batsford, 
c1949. 216p. $5.50. 


Lavishly illustrated, delightfully written 
and a pleasure to read is this reference book 
of young people’s recreation. The old amuse- 
ments and traditional sports are arranged 
according to the month with which each is 
associated. This valuable adjunct to other 
samples of folk-lore is useful especially to 
teachers. 


FREEMAN, FRANK S. Theory and 
Practice of Psychological Testing. 
Henry Holt and Company, 1950. 
518p. $3.50. 


A comprehensive presentation of their very 
broad field. The material is authentic and 
current; the writing clear. Excellent to aid 
in developing an understanding of achieve- 
ment and possibilities in testing. 


P. Guidance 
Services in Smaller Schools. McGraw- 
Hill, c1950. 352p. $3.75. 

A practical handbook for administrators 
and guidance workers in small high schools. 
The author sets up ideal plans for the total 
guidance program and for each of the several 
guidance services. Under each heading he 
describes the plans actually in operation in 
representative high schools which are too 
small to afford a fully professionalized person- 
nel program. Those who are doubtful about 
instituting a guidance program in a small 
school should take heart from reading this 
book. 


Fryer, Douctas H. and Henry, 
Epwin R. Handbook of Applied Psy- 
chology. Rinehart, c1950. 842p. $12.50. 


This handbook serves many purposes such 
as general applications of psychology to 
group living and to individual efficiency and 
adjustment; applications of psychology to 
business and industry; applications of psy- 
chology to education; and various clinical 
applications. It has a subject index and a 
selected and classified biography. 


GRUENBERG, SmwonreE. Your Child 
and You. Fawcett Publications, cl1950. 
212p. $.25. 

This book includes expert help for Ew 

1es 


ents faced with childhood problems in b 
or growing children. 


Guturiz, Epwin R. and Powers, 
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Francis F, Educational Psychology. 
The Ronald Press, c1950. 530p. $4.00. 

A text based on learning as it affects child 
growth and development. The last five chap- 
ters make practical applications to problems 
of discipline, guidance, extra-curricular ac- 
tivities, leadership, and teaching. A practical 
text. 


Haun, Mitton E. General Clinical 
Counseling in Educational Institutions. 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, c1950. 
375p. $3.75. 

All guidance workers should find much 
valuable material in this pioneering study 
of the general clinical counselor, who deals 
primarily with “normal” individuals. 


Harsu, Cuartes M. Personality: 
Development and Assessment. Ronald 
Press, c1950. 518p. $5.00. 

This book considers the development of 
personality from prenatal life to old age. 
Emotional Behavior, Socializing, Experience, 
Family Relations, Adolescence, and Mar- 
riage are a few of the many topics considered 
in all phases of development. Also taken up 
in this book are theories and assessment of 
personality. 


Hess, D. O. The Organization of 
Behavior. John Wiley and Sons, c1949. 
335p. $4.00. 

An able presentation of an unconventional 


theory of thought and emotion. This will be 
of interest to advanced students. 


Hope, Ricuarp. How Man Thinks. 
University of Pittsburgh Press, 479p. 
34.40. 

A modern and excellent, introduction to 
logic. The approach is functional, and com- 
bines traditional, symbolic, and experimental 
work with considerable attention to present 
day psychology. There is ample illustrative 
and practice material. 


Horowitz, Carouine. Fifty Learn- 
ing Games for Boys and Girls. Hart 
Publishing Company, cl949. 9%6p. 
$1.25. 

Children 4 to 7 will learn and love it by 
using this nicely illustrated activities book. 
Indispensable for long trips or for the child 
who must stay in bed. 

Horcukiss, Georce Burton. An 
Outline of Advertising. The Macmillan 
Company, c1950. 605p. n.p. 


A thorough revision of an excellent survey 
text in the field of advertising. The ad- 


ditions have brought the subject up-to-date 
without any radical changes in the plan of 
work. Illustrative examples have been in- 
creased. Useful as a text and as a reference, 
this work is aimed primarily at students of 
advertising and business administration. 


JacosseN, Paut B., Reavin, WIL- 
LIAM C. and Locspon, JAMEs D. Duties 
of School Principals (2nd edition). 
Prentice-Hall, c1950. 791p. 


A careful revision of a well known text 
and handbook. The plan of comprehension 
and systematic consideration of problems of 
principals of schools at all levels is con- 
tinued. This makes possible an integration 
of schools in actual practice, and is in 
harmony with a tendency to break down 
barriers between education at the elemen- 
tary, junior high, senior high, and junior 
college levels. 


LAawLer, Eucene S. and others. Edu- 
cation Administration in an Era of 
Transition. University of Chicago 


Press, c1949. 275p. $3.75. 


Another compilation of addresses on tra- 
ditional problems confronting administra- 
tors. Proceedings of the second joint con- 
ference for administrators sponsored by 
Northwestern and Chicago Universities. The 
“era of transition” is July, 1949. 


Lee, J. Murray and Lee, Doris 
May. The Child and His Curriculum. 
Appleton-Century-Crofts, cl1950. 710p. 

A thorough revision of this well known 
text. The point of view of child growth and 


child experiences is maintained, as it was in 
the earlier edition. 


LeFEVER, D. WELTY. Principles and 


Techniques of Guidance. Ronald Press, ° 


c1950. 577p. $4.25. 


This book considers guidance from all 
points of view—the need for guidance, mean- 
ings, concepts, principles, value, of guidance 
and considers both group and _ individual 
guidance. Helpful illustrations and tables 
are given. 


McVey. Frank L. The Gates Open 
Slowly, a History of Education in Ken- 


tucky. University of Kentucky Press, 
c1949, 321p. $4.00. 


An excellent presentation of Kentucky’s 
state of educational mind, (with appropriate 
objective manifestation) over a century and 
a half. Of great value not only to educators 
but to all intelligently interested readers. 


May, Rotio. The Meaning of Anx- 
iety. Ronald Press Company, c1950. 
376p. $4.50. 


A thorough, masterly treatment of a sig- 
nificant problem in psychology. Adaptable as 
collateral reading for courses in clinical 
psychology, mental health, and personality 
development. 


Merry, FriepA KIEFER. The First 
Two Decades of Life. Harper and 
Brothers, c1950. 600p. $3.75. 


This book gives an integrated, continuous 
picture of growth and development from 
conception through adolescence, with rela- 
tively equal emphasis given to the various 
levels of development. It is an up-to-date 
modern book covering the first twenty years. 


Newcoms, THEODORE M. Social 
Psychology. Dryden Press, 1950. 
690p. $4.50. 


This text will have special appeal for 
those concerned with the theoretical ap- 
proach to the study of social psychology on 
the college and university level. The ma- 
terial on attitude analysis is quite good. 


Nixon, ALFRED F. Teaching Biology 
for Appreciation. Chapman and 
Grimes, c1949. 143p. $3.00. 


Suggestions are given for developing a 
better appreciation of biology by correlating 
it with other subjects especially with art, 
with literature, and with social studies; 
Sixteen plates show examples of students’ 
work in drawing charts, in making models, 
and in carrying on other activities. Worth 
reading. 


Otson, O. Jor, editor. Education on 
the Air. Ohio State University, c1948. 
A478p. 

The eighteenth yearbook of the Institute 
for Education by Radio, presenting the year’s 
most significant statements concerning the 
value of radio. 


RAMBERT, MADELINE L. Children in 
Conjlict. International Universities 
Press, c1949. 214p. $3.25. 

The application of psychoanalysis to 
young children. The book can be profitably 
read by laymen as well as students of child 
psychology and child psychiatry. 


Rasey, Marie I. This Is Teaching. 
Harper and Brothers, cl1950. 217p. 
$3.00. 


This is not just another book about teach- 
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ing. Teaching is demonstrated and illustrated 
rather than just talked about. 


Reich, WILHELM. Character An- 
alyis. Orgone Institute Press, c1949. 
516p. $6.00. 

A reprint of the book published in 1933, 


together with the latter comments and ex- 
planation of the distinguished author. Of 
interest to psychologists approaching prob- 
lems of personality, as well as to psy- 
chiatrists. 

Ricwarps, I. A. French Sel/-Taught 
with Pictures. Pocket Books, c1950. 
274p. $.35. 


Intended to develop reading comprehen- 
sion only, unless a native speaker teaches 
pronunciation, or recordings are used. Ap- 
caeny recordings for this book are avail- 
able. 


SARGENT, S. STANSFELD. Social Psy- 
chology: an Integrative Interpretation. 
Ronald Press, c1950. 519p. $4.50. 


One of the most interesting and readable 
texts for the introductory college course in 
social psychology. The author has skillfully 
organized his basic theory and principles 
and has provided excellent examples to il- 
lustrate them. 


STECKLE, Lynde C. Problems of 
Human Adjustment. Harper and Broth- 
ers, c1949. 35lp. $3.00. 


A semi-popular treatment of the problems 
of human adjustment. Well adapted to 
courses in mental health, and personality 
development. 


STEEL, Eric M. Readable Writing. 
The Macmillan Company, c1950. 524p. 
$2.75. 

There is a very appealing and helpful 
freshness about this book instead of the 


stodginess which the title could very well 
suggest. 


StopparD, Georce D. On the Edu- 


cation of Women. Macmillan Company, 
c1950. 101p. $1.50. 


This latest addition to the Kappa Delta 
Pi lecture series is one of the best of several 
recent writings on desirable patterns for 
women’s education. It inquires into the values 
of those areas of education unrelated to sex, 
such as general education, and into those 
which have significance for the special genius 
of women, such as homemaking. President 
Stoddard also stresses the need for educa- 
tional practices which will develop a citizenry 
mature enough to assume its responsibilities 
in a changed world. 
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TuHornpikE, E. L. Selected Writings 
from a Connectionist’s Psychology. Ap- 
pleton-Century-Crofts, c1949. 370p. 
$3.50. 


A series of papers selected by Thorndike 
from a wide range of his writings. The vol- 
ume should be useful to graduate students in 
search of an introduction to Thorndike’s 
most significant contributions. 


Tuorpe, Louis P. The Psychology 
of Mental Health. The Ronald Press. 
c1950. 747p. $5.00. 

A positive approach to the understanding 
of normal mental health, with much of the 
material often presented under abnormal 
psychology used as a basis for better under- 
standing of the normal. This is an effective 
arrangement that may be found useful in 
courses for teachers and social workers. 


Warters, JANE. Achieving Maturity. 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, c1949. 
349p. $3.00. 

This book, written in nontechnical lan- 
guage, contains findings of some of the more 
recent research. It will help young people to 
understand the nature of their problems and 
will act as a guide in dealing with them. 


Wits, Decuent. Living 
in the Kindergarten. Follett Publishing 
Company, c1950. 374p. $5.50. 

Here is a book effectively written for those 
who are interested in improving the Kinder- 
garten. Well-chosen and illustrated pictures 
and photographs are an interesting and help- 
ful part of this book. 


Health and Physical Education 
Beck, HeLten L. Going to Camp. 


.Stephen Daye Press, c1950. 163p. 


$1.95. 


Written for the purpose of acquainting the 
novice in advance with camp life. It is writ- 
ten in the language of the pre-adolescent 
and covers thoroughly the purpose for which 
it was intended. It is cleverly illustrated. 


Bee, Carr, editor. Winning Basket- 
ball Plays. A. S. Barnes and Company, 
c1950. 176p. $3.00. 


A compilation of favorite basketball plays 
of many of the outstanding coaches of the 
nation. There are plays designed to get 
through various types of defenses as well 
as quick break, jump ball, and out-of-bounds 
plays. The plays are clearly illustrated in 
line drawings and accompanied by adequate 
commentary. 


BovarD, JOHN F. and others. Tests 
and Measurements in Physical Educa- 
tion. W. B. Saunders Company, c1949. 
410p. $4.50. 


A thorough book which surveys in detail 
the past history and present status of several 
phases of measurement and evaluation em- 
ployed in the field of physical education. 
Part II is concerned with Statistical Methods 
and Part III with test administration. It is 
excellent source material and may be used 
as a text in the subject. The three authors are 
experts in this area of physical education. 


Coops, HELEN Health Edu- 
cation in Elementary Schools. A. S. 
Barnes and Company, cl950. 279p. 
$3.50. 


This is a fine reference book for teachers 
of health. It is written to aid those teaching 
on the elementary level but will be helpful 
to others also. 


CorTELL, Marie Larrerty. Camp- 
ing with Purpose. Woman’s Press, 
c1950. 171p. $3.00. 


A well written discussion of several basic 
aspects of agency camping. Phases of camp- 
ing given special attention include person- 
nel, the campus, administration, and pro- 
gram. The discussion is general in nature 
and is usable as source material in a course 
in camping or as a guide in agency camping. 


Dient, Haroip S. Elements of 
Healthful Living. McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, cl1950. 330p. $3.00. 


This second edition is an outstanding con- 
tribution to the field of health education. It 
should serve well as a text book on the 
college level for Personal and Community 
Health. 


Haron S. Healthful Living. 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, c1950. 
776p. $4.00. 

This 4th edition is greatly expanded to in- 
clude progress in medical science, preventive 
medicine, and public health. It will serve 
as a text book for college students in the 
area of personal and community health and 
will also serve as a reference book for 
teachers. 


HANLon, Joun J. Principles of Pub- 
lic Health Administration. C. V. Mosby 
Company, c1950. 506p. $6.00. 


This book is written for medical person- 
nel in health departments. It interprets pub- 
lic health administration in such a way that 
it should be helpful to all who are studying 
or working in the field of public health. 


Harris, FLORENCE LAGANKE and 
HENDERSON, RutH ADELE. Foods, 
Their Nutritive, Economic, and Social 
Values. D. C. Heath and Company, 
c1949, 602p. $3.00. 


This is the second edition of an excellent 
text book for use in secondary schools. It 
includes a section on nutritive meal planning 
and serving, kitchen planing, etiquette, and 
entertaining. It is a thoroughly written and 
well organized text for high school. 


IRwin, Frank L. The Theory of 
Camping. A. S. Barnes, c1950. 178p. 
$2.50. 


A well written treatise on many basic 
aspects of camping. It deals in part with the 
educational basis of school camping, intro- 
duces descriptions of other types of camp- 
ing but in the main deals with traditional 
camping. It is good source material for camp 
courses. 


KRUEGER, WALTER W. The Funda- 
mentals of Personal Hygiene. W. S. 
Saunders Company, cl950. 284p. 
$3.00. 


This 5th edition has been greatly revised. 
It presents quite well the basic facts of 
personal hygiene and gives the latest ad- 
vances and points of view in the field of 
healthful living. The book is designed for 
college students. 


Lomax, STAN and STANLEY, Dave. 
A Treasury of Baseball Humor. Lan- 
tern Press, c1950. 316p. $3.00. 


This book represents a rich thread in the 
pageant of American humor. It is a hand- 
some sports’ fans’ book to have and to 
treasure. It includes every form of writing— 
fiction, baseball reporting, comment, parody, 
burlesque, poetry, and cartoons. 


Mitrorp, D. S. Hockey Practice and 
Tactics. Edward Arnold and Company, 
c1949, 125p. $1.25. 


A good description of the skills mastered 
in the game of field hockey written in a 
unique style. It includes also some strategy of 
the game. It has good illustrative photo- 
graphs but more of them would have been 
helpful. The book is useful as a reference 
in courses wherein field hockey is taught 
or as an aid to coach and players in com- 
petitive hockey. 


A. VIOLA and CRAWFORD, 
Ipa B. Camp Counseling. W. B. Saun- 
ders Company, c1950. 388p. $4.25. 


It is concerned with camp counseling and 
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the camp program as they would apply to 
group camping. It is as thorough as a single 
text can get. It includes also a brief history 
of the camping movement. It is the best 
book to date for use in college courses 
devoted to camp counselors. 


Paterson, Rosert G. Foundations 
of Community Health Education. Mc- 
Graw Hill Book Company, c1950. 288p. 
$3.75. 


This will serve to orient the college stu- 
dent to the total field of health education. 
It gives an excellent interpretation of the 
public health movement and should help the 
individual to understand many of the major 
health problems. 


Russect, SHELIA MacKay. A Lamp 
Is Heavy. J. B. Lippincott, c1950. 257p. 
n.p. 

This is an interesting account of the “ups 
and downs” of a student in a school of 
nursing. It is quite realistic and will appeal 
to young women who are contemplating the 
study of nursing. It will be interesting read- 
ing for any adult. 


Suaw, Joun H. Individual Sports 
for Men. W. B. Saunders Company, 
©1950. 399p. n.p. 


An excellent book well written and thor- 
oughly illustrated with line drawings. It 
touches the administration, teaching methods, 
and the skills involved in 10 individual type 
sports. It is well suited as a text or reference 
in activity courses and as a reference in 
methods courses. 


Torney, Joun A. Swimming. Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Company, c1950. 
315p. $3.50. 


A good text which is concerned chiefly 
with the teaching of swimming. It covers also 
history, program, safety, sanitation, and ad- 
ministration very thoroughly. It is written in 
simple, understandable language. Each skill, 
each method, each phase of swimming is 
explained thoroughly but, even so, a greater 
number of illustrations would have made 
it a more valuable book. 


WituaMs, Jesse Feminc. Personal 
and Community Hygiene Applied. W. 
B. Saunders Company, cl1950. 610p. 
n.p. 

This is an excellent text book for college 
students studying personal and community 


health. It is also a good reference book for 
others interested in such problems. 


Jesse Ferrinc. Personal 
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Hygiene Applied. W. B. Saunders, 
c1950. 471p. n.p. 


This ninth edition interprets well the phi- 
losophy of the writer, helping individuals to 
“Live most and serve best.” It should serve 
well as a text book for college students and 
a reference book for all teachers of health 
courses. 


Witson, Morrow. One 
Half the People. William Sloane As- 
sociates, c1949. 315p. $4.00. 


This is an interesting and well-written 
book on the study of the health of the 
world. It shows that sickness and deaths 
occur in all of the countries of the world. 
Illness is not a national problem but an 
international one. He treats in a very brief 
way the pfoblem of compulsory health in- 
surance. 


Library Science 


KinpER, JAMEs S. Audio-Visual Ma- 
terials and Techniques. American Book 
Company, cl1950. 624p. 


This book brings together the best modern 
theory and practice in the use of the newer 
and more varied instructional materials. It 
is a most valuable book on Audio-visual aids 
in teaching. 


Leicu, Rospert D. The Public Li- 
brary in the United States. Columbia 
University Press, cl1950. 272p. $3.75. 


This book presents all phases of the public 
library. The conclusion gives a broad survey 
of probable directions of development, in 
relation to three alternative views of the 
official objectives and indicated functions of 
the public library in the whole task of com- 
munication. 


Literature 


Boatricut, Mopy C. Folk Laughter 
on the American Frontier. Macmillan 
Company, c1942-49. 182p. $3.00. 

Abundant samples of the anecdotes, tall 
tales, and elaborate boastings of frontier folks, 
together with an analysis of the characteris- 
tics of their humor and an explanation of the 
condition which produced it. 


Ferrit, HELEN, and Fotsom, ANNE. 
The Indoor Bird Watcher’s Manual. 
Duell, Sloan, and Pearce, c1950. 64p. 
$1.00. 

A delightful book for those who like to 
see resemblances between humans and 
other members of the animal world. Names 
of bird species (vernacular and scientific), 
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drawings, distinguishing marks, and calls add 
up to a satire on people as clever as the 
Houyhnhnms and immeasurably funnier. 


Foster, GENEVIEVE. Abraham Lin- 
coln. Charles Scribner’s Sons, c1950. 
1llp. $2.00. 


Here is a biography of Lincoln told briefly 
and simply for young boys and girls. The 
dramatic pictures play an important part in 
giving a true feeling for the president and 
the man. 


Harper, MARTHA BARNHART. Winter 
Wedding. Longmans, Green and Com- 
pany, c1950. 266p. $2.50. 


This is the story of a girl from Pennsyl- 
vania who felt that life held nothing more for 
her after the death of Evan. But, when the 
opportunity came to teach so far from all 
her sad memories, she applied and was ac- 
cepted. Her story is enthralling as she tries 
to decide between two suitors. 


McNett, Horace, J. and Zimmer, 
Dorotuy S. editors. Living Poetry. 
Globe Book Company, cl950. 568p. 
$2.52. 


Relatively short poems suitable for upper 
grade and high school pupils. Many are 
classified under 17 headings, such as “Mod- 
ern Civilization,” “Word Pictures,” “The 
Outdoors.” Most of the selections were writ- 
ten within the last 50 years. Helpful for 
teachers who are trying to develop a love 
of poetry by children. 


Micocci, Harriet PALMER. Protocol 
and the Peabodies. E. P. Dutton and 
Company, c1950. 255p. $3.00. 


This is the story of Harriet Palmer and 
Tony Micocci who held “important” posi- 
tions in different divisions of the State De- 

artment. Their story is one of wit and 
ae when they “buy-an-old-farm-and-do-it- 


over.” 


PutzKe, Hutpa Peterson. Coat of 
Many Colors. Dorrance and Company, 
339p. $3.00. 

Novel which deals with some aspects of 


Jewish-Gentile conflict. Tends to be overly 
melodramatic in spots. 


Reiss, SAMUEL. The Rise of Words 
and Their Meanings. Philosophical Li- 
brary, c1950. 301p. $3.75. 


This is a new approach to the study of 
words and of language generally. New view- 
points shed new light on the nature of the 
link that associates a simple word with its 
meaning and on the essential character itself 


of the words that consitute the native vocabu- 
lary of any language. 


Satinas, Pepro. Sea of San Juan. 
Bruce Humphries, cl1950. 89p. $2.75. 


Slight, sensitive verses of a Spanish poet 
are here faithfully translated by Elinor L. 
Turnbull. Behind the poetry is an almost 
mystic appreciation of natural beauty and 
magnificence. The Spanish original opposite 
the English version is simple and may be 
followed by readers with a little knowledge 
of the language. 


Scott, Sir Water. Kenilworth. 
Globe Book Company, c1950. 328p. 
$1.72. 


Adapted for slow readers on junior high 
school level. 


Stork, CHARLES WuHarRTON. Hearts 
and Voices. The Christopher Publish- 
ing House, c1949. 109p. $2.00. 


This is a series of Browningesque dramatic 
monologues spoken by thirty-nine composers 
from Scarlatti to Gershwin. In each the 
author tries to catch the composer’s unique 
theory of music and the individual character- 
istics of his style. 


TENNYSON, ALFRED Lorp. Poems, v. 
1 and v. 2. J. M. Dent, c1949. 456p. 
$1.25. (Everyman’s Library 626) 

This edition comprises Tennyson’s work 
published after 1869 as well as that included 
in the earlier Everyman volumes. It is quite 
comprehensive, and, since the pieces are 
arranged chronologically, quite adequate to 
give a just impression of the poet’s growth 
and quality. The edition is further strength- 
ened by an introductory essay by Mildred 
Bozman. 


Tuomas, JOHN WESLEY. James Free- 
man Clarke. John W. Luce and Com- 
pany, cl1949. 168p. $2.75. 


Though originally prepared as a disserta- 
tion, this book is not dry and academic. It is 
thoroughly readable and highly informative 
study of Clarke’s contact with German liter- 
ature and thought and his appropriation of 
the values he discovered there to the en- 
richment of American life and thought. A 
valuable text in the field of German-American 
relations. 


Tuck, CLYDE Epwin. Voices in the 
Wind. Christopher Publishing House, 
c1950. 94p. $1.75. 

A volume of poems marked by idealism, 
sentiment, and the use of nature as a back- 
ground and sources of figurative language. 
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UNTERMEYER, Louis, editor. The 
New Modern American and British 
Poetry. Harcourt, Brace and Company, 
c1950. 422p. $1.88. 

A revision of a well known anthology and 
text. As in previous editions the arrange- 
ment is chronological. Selections are pre- 
sented beginning with Walt Whitman for 
American poets, and with Thomas Hardy for 
British poets. The essays on “Appreciation 
of Poetry” are new and excellent. 


Waucnu, Evetyn. Brideshead Re- 
visited. Grosset and Dunlap, 1945. 
351p. $1.49. 

This is a story of love and an illuminating 
presentation of the modern conflict between 
religion and materialism. 


Wout, Louis pe. The Quiet Light. 
J. B. Lippincott Company, c1950. 317p. 
$3.00. 

This novel not only presents a story, but 
also gives historical facts of the Thirteenth 
Century. The background of the story, which 
is about St. Thomas Aquinas, is in Italy. 


Musie 


BripGMAN, WILLIAM C. and Curtis, 
Louis Woopson. The American Singer 
Advanced Book. American Book Com- 
pany, c1950. 255p. n.p. 

A well selected group of songs about early 
American and pioneer life, arranged for 
unison singing and two-part, three-part, or 
four-part harmony. Also of interest in this 
book is a touch of theory and music ap- 
preciation. 

CoLteman, Henry. Youth Club 
Choirs. Oxford University Press, 
c1950. 107p. $1.25. 

The object of this book is to help those 
who are anxious to assist in the development 
of choir singing in clubs. The book deals 
in simple manner with the main principles of 
choral singing in boys and girls glee clubs. 
Recommended for any junior high or high 
school choral conductor. 


Harrison, LutHer A. and McKin- 
NEY, B. B. Practical Music Lessons. 
Broadman Press, cl1950. 184p. $.60. 


This book gives a concise treatise on the 
fundamental principles of music. It is especi- 
ally adapted for the training of singers and 
leaders of church music. 


Hutcuines, ARTHUR. A Companion 
Mozart’s Piano Concertos. Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, cl1950. 211p. $4.00. 
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A book of great value to persons seriously 
interested in Mozart’s work, appears now in 
second edition with an index and a list of 
Mozart's cadenzas. The book gives analyses 
of every one of the twenty-four concertos. 
Recommended for anyone’ interested in the 
study of the concerto form. 


Murpuy, Howarpo A. Teaching 
Musicianship. Coleman-Ross Company, 
c1950. 275p. $4.50. 

This book deals with all aspects of theory, 
harmony, and counter-point. Its purpose is 
to promote in students an understanding of 
musical structure which in turn should pro- 
mote musicianship. 


Storr, M. Music for Children. E. C. 
Schirmer, c1950. 195p. $2.50. 


This book begins with a challenging in- 
troduction. It includes all phases of music, 
theory, rhythm, history, etc. A valuable list 
of records, books, and publishers’ addresses 
is included in the appendix. 


Philosophy and Religion 
Askew, Mrs. S. H. Reading the Bible 
at Home. John Knox Press, cl949, 
lllp. $1.50. 


This, the first of a series of four booklets, 
with the end in view of guiding children 
eight to twelve in reading the Bible happily 
and intelligently, presents the Life of Jesus 
in ten chapters including seventy-three selec- 
tions from the Gospels with questions on the 
respective selections. 


Hearty, Epwin F. Christian Guid- 
ance. Loyola University Press, c1949. 
245p. $2.50. 


This handbook, with cases to be analyzed 
and topics to be discussed at the end of 
each chapter, presents the moral aspects of 
the Sacraments, matrimony accepted, that 
students may be able “to impart to children 
with whom God may bless them clear and 
correct instruction” in respect to Catholic 
faith and belief. 


BaLpwin, Ropert C. An Introduc- 
tion to Philosophy Through Literature. 
Ronald Press, cl1950. 595p. $4.50. 


Extracts grouped under various topic head- 
ings from writers of prose and poetry both. 
Few selections from philosophies, relatively. 
Tennsyon the most frequently quoted, fol- 
lowed by Arnold, Browning, Wordsworth, etc. 
A good deal from Somerset Maugham. An 
interesting collection to dip into from time 
to time, but whether or not one can clarify 
his philosophical thinking from a book like 
this remains at least an open question. 


Prato. The Republic of Plato. E. P. 
Dutton and Company, cl950. 406p. 
$1.45. (Everyman’s Library) 

A new translation by Alexander Dunlop 
Lindsay. One of the first books in the new 
American Edition of Everyman’s Library. 
Of handy size and clearly printed; should be 
a good edition for students. The translator 
has provided a superb 40-page introduction. 


SANTAYANA, GEORGE. Atoms of 
Thought. Philosophical Library, c1950. 
284p. $5.00. 


‘4 

A collection of over 1,500 extracts from 
the works of the greatest maker of epigrams 
writing in English. These deal with every 
subject from “philosophical odor” to “big 
business.” A clever indexing scheme enables 
the reader either to trace a quotation to its 
source or find Santayana’s observations on 
almost anything in a few minutes. A valuable 
book for the speaker or writer who likes to 
use brilliant and colorful quotations. 


SistER Mary ImMacuLaTe. The 
Cross Against the Sky. Fides publish- 
ers, c1949, 133p. $1.50. 

This is the story of Father Basil Anthony 
Moreau—from the day he was born till the 
day he died. The story of his life as he grew 


up is full of enriching events and experi- 
ences. 


Reference 


Brown, Everett S. Manual of Gov- 
ernment Publications. Appleton-Cen- 
tury-Crofts, c1950. 121p. $2.00. 

This manual explains and gives facts about 
government printing, federal laws, docu- 


ments, reports, etc. It is a valuable reference 
for students as well as the general public. 


Gaynor, Frank. Pocket Encyclo- 
pedia of Atomic Energy. Philosophical 
Library, c1950. 204p. $4.75. 

Here is given a collection of brief defini- 
tions and explanations of the terms of the 
science of Atomic energy. Thumbnail 
sketches of outstanding persons in this field 
are also given. 


HorKHEIMER, Mary Fotey. Educa- 
tors Guide to Free Films. Educators 
Progress Service, c1950. 392p. n.p. 

This is a complete, up-to-date guide with 
organized and systematized information on 


free educational, informational, and enter- 
tainment films. 


KETTEMAN, Marie. Two Hundred 
Years of Pennsylvania Dolls. Mrs. C. 


Naaman Keyser, cl949. 37p. np. 
(Home Craft Course) 

Wooden dolls, wax dolls, penny dolls, dolls 
with china heads, paper mache heads, and 
Greiner heads are all listed here. There is 
a short chapter on repairing old dolls and 
patterns for making clothings for Pennsyl- 
vania Dutch dolls. 


Moses, JuLtan Morton. Collectors’ 
Guide to American Recordings 1895- 
1925. American Record Collector’s Ex- 
change, c1949. 199p. $3.75. 

This is the only book on rare celebrity 
discs published in the United States. It is a 
five-fold enlargement of a pioneer work. In- 
cludes valuable notes throughout the book. 


WarRE BRADLEY, editor. 
French and English; German and Eng- 
lish; Italian and English; Spanish and 
English dictionaries. Harper and 
Brothers, cl1944; 1945; 1948; 1949. 
v.p. $1.00 each. (Harper Pocket 
Series ) 

Useful and usable. Really fit the pocket. 
English is that of Great Britain. 


Science and Mathematics 


ARMSTRONG, Epwarp A. Bird Life. 
Oxford University Press, c1950. 152p. 
$2.50. 


A description of some of the interesting 
and unusual birds of the world and their 
antics, for children and adults. It should ap- 
peal to all interested in birds. 


Bircu, ArTHUR J. How Chemistry 
Works. Sigma Introductions to Science 


61, c1949. 218p. $2.25. 


This small volume approaches a layman’s 
explanation of chemistry by semi-technical 
and historical means. It is interesting read- 
ing for the chemist on chapters like “Out 
of Chaos,” “Life and Death,” and “The 
Chemist and the Community.” 


BLockeEr, JOHN G. Essentials of Cost 
Accounting. McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, cl1950. 441p. $6.00. (McGraw- 
Hill Accounting Series) 


A well-written, thorough, compact text. 
Written from the managerial and super- 
visory point of view it includes in addition 
to the usual treatment of job, process, and 
standard costs, an excellent chapter on pay- 
roll accounting and other up-to-date ma- 
terial. Practice sets are available and each 
chapter contains an abundance of questions 
and problem material. 
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Bootu, Ernest SHELDON. Birds of 
the West. Stanford University Press, 
1950. 402p. $6.00. 


In the preface the author states that, “I 
have written this book with only one thing 
in mind: to teach the beginner the names of 
the birds in a way which will require a 
minimum of effort, and no help at all from 
someone else.” The author’s method is the 
use of keys (which appear to be well con- 
structed). There are a great many small il- 
lustrations—some in color—to make the keys 
more usable. This book should be very help- 
ful to young and old amateur bird students. 


Bray, WiLtiAM C. and others. A 
Course in General Chemistry. The Mac- 
millan Company, cl1950. 217p. $3.00. 


This is a chemistry laboratory manual for 
college freshmen. No blanks are left for 
answers. It is best adapted for students who 
plan chemistry as a career, for the selection 
of experiments is based on fundamentals and 
not on descriptive chemistry. 


Dopps, THomas M. and BEIGHEY, 
Criype. Modern Business Arithmetic. 
Gregg Publishing Company, c1950. 
280p. $2.75. 


This text, intended for college or uni- 
versity use, provides an excellent foundation 
in arithmetic. The problems and examples 
are well organized and constructed to bring 
out modern business practices. No problems 
dealing with algebra or higher mathematics 
are included. It is very teachable and con- 
ducive to a thorough mastery of business 
arithmetic. 


Enret, F. Smith’s Intro- 
ductory College Chemistry. Appleton- 
Century-Crofts, c1950. 511p. $4.25. 


This is so complete a revision of Smith’s 
Introductory College Chemistry as to be 
hardly recognizable. The pages have double 
columns. It is conventionally arranged, the 
illustrations are reasonably good, and the 
text clear. It includes both fundamental 
principles of chemistry as well as descrip- 
tive chemistry. 


FENTON, CARROLL LANE and FENTON, 
MivprepD Apams. Worlds in the Sky. 
John Day Company, c1950. 96p. $2.50. 


This is a simple, factual book on astron- 
omy. It begins with the earth and its move- 
ments. Then it presents the sun and other 
“worlds in the sky.” Written for children 
ages 9 to 13 and upward, it is a book to 
read, to keep, and to grow with. 


Hamm™onps, Carsie. Teaching Agri- 
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culture. McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
c1950. 353p. $3.50. 


“This book is designed for teachers and 
prospective teachers of agriculture. Primarily 
the effort has been made to provide a back- 
ground of educational concepts, philosophy, 
and psychology for teaching agriculture.” 
In this the author appears to have succeeded 
admirably. 


Hartow, M. Textbook of 
Dendrology. McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, c1950. 555p. $5.00. 


This new edition of a standard textbook 
of dendrology, like its predecessors, is writ- 
ten from the standpoint of forestry and not 
taxonomy. So not all United States trees are 
considered but only those of economic value. 
Maps show distribution and tables are used 
for comparing characteristics of related 
species. An excellent textbook useful for 
reference in both high school and college 
biology classes. 


Heiss, ELwoop D. and others. Mod- 
ern Science Teaching. The Macmillan 
Company, c1950. 462p. n.p. 


A volume of practical helpfulness for a 
decade has been revised to bring the cita- 
tions, sources of materials, and, where neces- 
sary, the philosophy up to date. The three 
chief sections concern (I) the principles 
of science teaching in elementary and high 
schools, (Il) equipment and supplies for 
classroom and laboratory in general and 
special sciences taught on these levels, and 
(III) sensory aids in teaching science. Such 
matters as science clubs and science fairs 
are not overlooked. A concise and practical 
text. 


Hitt, J. Bex. Botany. McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, cl1950. 710p. $5.00. 


In this revised edition of a well-known 
general botany, some of the newer work in 
antibiotics, vitamins, hormones, and other 
growth substances has been included as 
well as a brief introduction to recent re- 
search in photosynthesis, respiration, fermen- 
tation, enzymes, and the use of “tagged” 
elements. Altogether a very fine textbook 
that should prove useful on the high school 
library shelf. 


InFELD, Leopotp. Albert Einstein. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, c1950. 132p. 
$2.00. 


Presents the ideas that led Einstein to 
formulate his special and general theories of 
relativity and to make outstanding contri- 
butions to quantum theory. Dr. Infeld is one 
of the very few men who has collaborated 
with Einstein, thus giving the book an un- 
usual authoritative and personal flavor. 


Levinson, Horace C. The Science 
of Chance. Rinehart and Company, 
c1950. 348p. $2.00. 


This fascinating authoritative discourse on 
gambling and statistics is designed for both 
laymen and mathematicians. It can be read 
with considerable profit by all educators. 


Matm, Lioyp E. and _ Frantz, 
Harper W. College Chemistry in the 
Laboratory. W. H. Freeman and Com- 
pany, c1950. 331p. $1.50. 

Written to accompany Pauling’s text, this 
freshman manual is unusually good in its 
large drawings on proper laboratory tech- 
niques. The selection of experiments is based 


on fundamental concepts in chemistry rather 
than upon descriptive items. 


Moop, ALEXANDER McFrLane. /n- 
troduction to the Theory of Statistics. 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, c1950. 
433p. $5.00. 


A full treatment of elementary mathemat- 
ical statistics, written by a competent stat- 
istician. Excellent format. Numerous prob- 
lems for the student to solve. 


MusseLMan, M. M. Get a Horse! 


J. B. Lippincott Company, c1950. 304p. 
$3.95. 


This book tells the story of the develop- 
ment of the horseless buggy and streamlined 
car. Vivid illustrations of old-time cars and 
buggies add to the wit and gayety which 
characterize this book. : 


Pau.ine, Linus. College Chemistry. 
W. H. Freeman and Company, c1950. 
705p. n.p. 

This revision is considerably more teach- 
able than its predecessor. It is best adapted 
for students who plan to make chemistry a 
career. The illustrations are the best in 
general seen in any college textbook. 


Purrer, Rice. Practical Sta- 
tistics in Health and Medical Work. 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, c1950. 
238p. $3.75. 

A comprehensive outline of the method- 
ology of biostatistical analysis, stressing prac- 
tical aspects of the subject and containing 
typical examples and procedures. Highly 
recommended for nurses, physicians, and 
other workers in the field of public health. 


Rosertson, G. V. and V. 
Strange Sea Life. Henry Holt and Com- 
pany, c1950. 115p. $2.50. 

A few of the strange animals of the sea 


and their bizarre ways are here described 
for young and old. Interesting reading. 


STANDEN, ANTHONY. Science Is a 
Sacred Cow. E. P. Dutton and Com- 
pany, cl1950. 221p. $2.75. 


The title reveals the spirit of the book— 
high sarcasm. It is good-humor, however, 
and will be appreciated by scientists who 
themselves possess a sense of humor. The 
author’s rank order of respect puts mathe- 
matics (“the true science”) and _ physics 
“science at its best” at the head of the list, 
biology lower, psychology well down, and 
education at the very bottom! 


Timm, JOHN ARREND. General Chem- 
istry. McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
c1950. 764p. $4.50. 


A revision of a widely used textbook. It 
is well written, excellently illustrated, and 
has a convention and good arrangement and 
selection of topics. The book is large enough 
to permit selection. The section on atomic 
energy seems particularly well done. 


Z1M, HERBERT S. Owls. William Mor- 
row Company, cl950. Unp. $2.00. 

This is an interesting and fascinating book. 
I like it, and I fancy that boys and girls (in- 
cluding the older boys and girls that we 
often call men and women) will also enjoy 
the wealth of fine accurate drawings and 
the simple, straightforward story of the owls. 
Recommended for all elementary and high 
school libraries. 


Social Science 


ALBRECHT-CaRRIE, RENE. [taly from 
Napoleon to Mussolini. Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, c1950. 314p. $5.00. 


Though Professor Albrecht-Carrie covers 
much of the history of modern Italy in this 
book, it is not simply a narrative account, 
but rather an effort to discover the reasons 
for Fascism’s origins and growth. The work 
is sound and scholarly, yet the author does 
not avoid expressing judgments. Those in 
the epilogue treating events since 1945 are 
of considerable interest. 


The Annals of the American Acad- 
emy of Political and Social Science. 
Philadelphia, c1949. 200p. $2.00. 

This issue of the Annals is devoted to the 
why, when, and how of world government. 
Though the articles vary in their respective 


merits, it provides an important collection 
of readings upon this topic. 


ATTEBERRY, GEORGE C. and others. 
Introduction to Social Science. The 
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Macmillan Company, cl950. 819p. 
$5.00. 


Here is a revised edition of one o! the 
more popular general social science texts. 
The “problems approach” is used in an at- 
tempt to provide students with information 
and understanding of the functioning of 
modern society. 


Baker, Nina Brown. Next Year in 


Jerusalem. Harcourt, Brace, 186p. 
$2.50. 


A young people’s life of Theodor Herzl, 
founder of the modern Zionist movement. 
Though interesting and well-written, the 
author assumes the unquestioned rightness of 
the Zionist idea and the complete error of 
those who oppose it. In brief, this is the usual 
Zionist propaganda. 


Butz, Siwney. Blueprint for Selling 
More Series. Dahl Publishing Com- 
pany, c1950. 32p. n.p. 

The manuals included in the Blueprint 
series have been appearing regularly in De- 
partment Store Economist for several years. 
They are readable, practical, streamlined, 
pocket-size. They give the salesperson advice 
on what to do and how to do it; and contain 
generous amounts of specific merchandise in- 
formation. They are generously illustrated 
with appropriate sketches; designed for 
quick reading and study. 


Bossinc, NeLson L. and Martin, 
Rosert R. Youth Faces Its Problems. 
Laidlaw Brothers, cl1950. 672p. $2.88. 


An excellent general social science text 
for students on the secondary school level. 
The problems and projects suggested at the 
end of each chapter provide the teacher with 
possibilities for considerable supplemental 
work. 


Britt, StTEUART HENDERSON. Select- 
ed Readings in Social Psychology. 
Rinehart and Company, c1950. 507p. 
$2.00. 

Teachers of social psychology courses 
should be interested in this fine source book 
of up-to-date readings. The emphasis is on 
experimental and observational reports and 
on summaries of significant empirical studies. 
In the back of this volume is a table which 
provides page cross references in relation 
to eleven of the leading social psychology 
books used as texts at the present time. 


CARPENTER, Frances. Caribbean 
Lands: Mexico, Central America, and 
the West Indies. American Book Com- 
pany, ©1950. 392p. n.p. 
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This book is a geographical reader with a 
historical approach to Middle America. It 
is very interesting, well illustrated and ac- 
curate in information. Although the vocabu- 
lary may be a little difficult for the average 
fifth grade reader, it is an excellent book 
for the fifth grade through the seventh 
grade. Our neighboring countries are treated 
with an understanding and a sympathetic at- 
titude most commendable. The book is al- 
most indispensable for the study of Middle 
America in the upper elementary grades. 


Cook, LLoyp ALLEN. A Sociological 
Approach to Education. McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, c1950. 514p. $4.50. 


An excellent text made still better by a 
thorough revision. This book will be of 
special interest to teachers of educational 
sociology courses and to teachers of both 
social problems and community courses, in 
teacher colleges throughout the United 
States. 


Dawson, CHRISTOPHER. Religion and 
the Rise of Western Culture. Sheed and 
Ward, c1950. 286p. $3.50. 


These Gifford Lectures, delivered in the 
University of Edinburgh, 1948-49, trace in 
appealing and scholarly style the origins and 
development of western culture, with high 
praise given to Langland’s “Piers Plowman,” 
conclude that the moments of vital fusion, 
therein pointed out, between a_ living 
religion and a living culture are the 
creative events history “in com- 
parison with which all external achievement 
in the political and economic orders are 
transitory and insignificant.” 


ELprInGE, SEBA, and others. Funda- 
mentals of Sociology. Thomas Y. 
Crowell Company, ¢1950. 720p. $4.25. 


\ fairly well organized introductory college 
text in sociology. This book will be of 
special interest to teachers who plan to use 
work project assignments as a part of the 
course, 


GEHLMANN, Joun. The Challenge of 
Ideas. The Odyssey Press, c1950. 423p. 
$1.80. 


\ coherently planned and well-edited 
text that provides incentives and instructions 
for writing as well as introductory experi- 
ences in reading essays. Brief, helpful 
analysis and comments support the sound or- 
ganization. The essays are _ intelligently 
selected. 


Grazia. ALFRED DE. Roberto Michels’ 
First Lectures in Political Sociology. 


E 


University of Minnesota, c1949. 173p. 
$2.75. 


This excellent translation introduces the 
reader to an analysis of the work of such 
social thinkers as Saint-Simon, Karl Marx, 
Gabriel, Tarde, Vilfredo Pareto and a host 
of others who have influenced social thought 
in the past century and a 


Grecc, Davis WEINERT. An Analy- 
sis of Group Life Insurance. Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania Press, 1950. 
268p. $3.75. 


An excellent study of group life insurance. 
Interestingly presented in five parts covering 
the history, provisions and rights, admin- 
istration, risk selection, and trends in the 
field of group life insurance. A text or refer- 
ence for insurance, accounting, and law 
students. Also informative to insurance and 
businessmen. 


Gruver, Harotp B. A Guide to 
Profitable Investment. E. P. Dutton 
and Company. c1950. 118p. $2.00. 


An inquiry into investment in the security 
markets with practical helps for the pros- 
pective investor. A readable, clear, concise 
presentation which should be read by every- 
one with funds to invest. 


Handbook of Democracy. William 
Frederick Press, c1950. 86p. $1.25. 


This is a concise and interesting little 
handbook. It should prove to be a valuable 
tool for study groups interested in the con- 
flict of ideologies in the Twentieth Century. 
Among the ideologies mentioned in the 
“war of ideas” are the Communist, Catholic 
and Democratic. 


Hoover, GLENN Epwin. Twentieth 
Century Economic Thought. Philo- 
sophical Library, c1950. 819p. $12.00. 


A survey of contemporary economic prob- 
lems “written by economists, but not, pri- 
marily, for them.” To the professional econ- 
omist or layman, this volume gives an in- 
telligible and reliable account and approach 
to certain selected economic subjects with 
the minimum of technical phrases, mathe- 
matical symbols, etc., which are the lan- 
guage of the field. 


Horner, JoHN Silver 
Town. Caxton Printers, c1950. 322p. 
$4.50. 


The West that “was” lives again in the 
pages of this interesting non-fiction work. 
The scene is laid inthe silver-mining town 
of Georgetown, Colorado, in the latter half 
of the Nineteenth Century. The lusty, bawdy 


life of that era in the West is quite ade- 
quately portrayed. 


IRI0N, FREDERICK C. Public Opinion 
and Propaganda. Thomas Y. Crowell 
Company, c1950. 782p. $5.00. 


A gold mine of stimulating material is 
contained in this book. It can be used as a 
text or as a source book in courses dealing 
with public opinion, social control and other 
aspects of social psychology. The lay reader 
will also find this a most interesting and 
worthwhile volume. 


Jaworski, IRENE D. Becoming 
American. Harper and Brothers, c1950. 
113p. $1.50. 


A book written primarily for high school 
students in an effort to explain from the 
viewpoint of the foreign born the difficulties 
involved in cutting old ties and settling 
in a land with unfamiliar customs and a new 
language. This is the seventh in a series deal- 
ing with problems of race and culture in 
American education. It is published under 
the auspices of the Bureau of Intercultural 
Education. 


Jennines, HELEN HAL... Leadership 
and Isolation. Longmans, Green and 


Company, c1950. 348p. $4.00. 


The second edition of a much discussed 
study of personality in interpersonal rela- 
tions. The author is one of the leaders of the 
sociometric movement in the United States. 
This book will be of special interest to 
sociologists, social psychologists and edu- 
cational psychologists. 


Jesness, O. B. Readings on Agri- 
cultural Policy. Blakiston Company, 
c1949. 470p. $4.75. (American Farm 


Economic Association) 


A wide range of selections dealing with 
some of the more important aspects of agri- 
cultural problems and policy. Although no 
discernible pattern is interwoven throughout 
these essays, they nevertheless have unity 
and the result is a good coverage of the 
significant issues of principle and_ policy 
concerning agriculture. 


Key West, Florida: A Guide. Hast- 
ings House, cl949. 122p. $2.00. 
(American Guide Series) 


This completely revised American Guide 
Series book is an informative and well- 
illustrated report on post war Key West. A 
birds-eye view of its history, its culture, and 
special points of interest would be of great 
value to a prospective traveler. It would also 
be a fine source book in school library for 
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use in upper elementary grades and junior 
and senior high schools. 


Lake, Puiuie. Physical Geography. 
Cambridge University Press, c1949. 
410p. n.p. 

This book is divided into three parts, The 
Atmosphere, The Ocean, and The Land 
respectively. It is interesting and is simply 
written. Maps, diagrams, and excellent photo- 
graphs are plentiful. The inclusion of a sec- 
tion on the ocean is an added advantage as 
most books on physical geography are less 
comprehensive on the hydrosphere. Although 
designed for senior college students, it would 
probably be suitable for use as a junior 
college text. 


Lerrico, Marion Ouive. Children 
Can Help Themselves. Macmillan Com- 
pany, c1943. 219p. $2.50. 


This book considers children from one 
month old to eleven years old. All habits 
are discussed—eating, sleeping, exercising, 
playing, social, and mental developments, etc. 


LinDHOLM, RicHarb W. Public Fi- 
nance and Fiscal Policy. Pitman Pub- 
lishing Company, c1950. 732p. $5.50. 


A comprehensive attempt to integrate fiscal 
theory with the traditional material on public 
finance. The exposition is clear, free from 
excessive factual detail and expressed in 
simple language. 


LOWENTHAL, LEO and GUTERMAN, 
Norsert. Prophets of Deceit: A Study 
of the Techniques of the American Agi- 
tator. Harper and Brothers, c1949. 
164p. $2.50. 


According to the title, this book is sup- 
posed to deal with the American agitator, 
but it is concerned almost entirely with the 
anti-Semitic rabble rouser. One looks in vain 
for material dealing with the anti-Negro or 
anti-Catholic agitator. The volume is defi- 
nitely limited in scope. 


McGrane, Recinatp C. The Eco- 
nomic Development of the American 
Nation. Ginn and Company, cl950. 
813p. $5.00. 

A treatment of the economic growth of 
America in which a good job has been done 
in achieving a synthesis and integration be- 
tween the historical and the economic ma- 
terials. It is readable and should arouse and 
hold interest. These are no mean virtues. 


McManan, C. A. The People of 
Atlanta. University of Georgia Press, 
c1950. 257p. $4.00. 


Here is a population study of one of the 
biggest cities in the South. This book is an 
outgrowth of the Ph. D. dissertation obtained 
by the author at Vanderbilt. While this 
study is of primary concern to the citizens 
of Atlanta, it should also prove of con- 
siderable interest to demographers through- 
out the country. 


Mitt, Joun Stuart. Utilitarianism, 
Liberty, and Representative Govern- 
ment. E. P. Dutton, c1950. 532p. $1.25. 


A collection of three philosophical essays 
representing a prod.gious effort of research, 
reading, and reflection. They are a plea for 
the application of thought and principles to 
the solution of existing social and economic 
problems rather than calling for state in- 
terference. 


Mouton, Harotp G. Controlling 
Factors in Economic Development. The 
Brookings Institution, cl1949. 397p. 


A study of the factors accounting for past 
economic development, for present status, 
and “potentials” for future economic advance. 
ment. A clear, precise treatment which 
stresses the importance of co-operation of 
science, business enterprise, economics, and 
government in the solution of economic 
problems. Highly recommended. 


NerF, Frank AMANDus. Economic 
Doctrines. McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, c1950. 532p. $4.50. 


An interesting and important work for 
students and others who are concerned with 
a comparative history of economic thought. 
The book is to be commended as a concise 
and readable discussion of the many doc- 
trines which make up the history of economic 
thought. 


Newsury, Frank D. The American 
Economic System. McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, c1950. 558p. $5.00. 


An excellent institutional or descriptive 
treatment of the principles, institutions, 
structures, and operation of the American 
economic system. The volume achieves a 
useful purpose, differing from many con- 
ventional treatises, in presenting an ade- 
quate examination of the complex forces that 
are operative in the American economy. 
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How you ean turn 
reading failure into suecess 


I: is perfectly possible today for every com- 
petent teacher to salvage most of the 
retarded readers in her classes without resort- 
ing to specialists or clinical assistance. 

Using procedures caretuliy perfected in clinics 
throughout the country, with materials pre- 
pared to accomplish specific remedial 
objectives, you can develop the skills and 
create the attitudes your poor readers need 
for successful at-grade-level reading achievement. 


Technical Instruction and Materials Kit Free 
To assist you in developing a modern and effective program 

of remedial reading in your own classroom this year, Webster 
Publishing Company, America’s largest publisher of 

remedial reading materials, will supply you free of charge with: 


Al new professional booklet, just 
off the press, How to Increase Reading Skill which 

tells you— 

The causes of reading retardation 

Diagnostic procedures 

Teaching techniques to accomplish specific 
remedial objectives 

Instructions for using specialized remedial 
materials 


BN of corrective materials—not 
mere page samples, but a working set sufficiently 
generous to get your program under way. 


There is no failure in school quite so serious as failure in reading. It 
contributes directly to failures in other subjects, to personality malad- 
justments and delinquency The coupon below (or a postal card if 
you prefer not to mutilate your magazine) brings another chance for 
success to your poor readers. Be sure you mail it today! 


WEBSTER PUBLISHING COMPANY « St. Louis 3, Mo. 


P Webster Publishing Co.. St. Louis 3. Mo. | 
| Gentlemen: Please send me, at once, my copy of 

How to Increase Reading Skill and the kit of cor- 
rective materials that accompanies it. 


NAME 
ADDRESS SCHOOL 
CITY ZONE____ STATE 


GRADE TAUGHT 
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Education in the Elementary School 
SECOND EDITION 


Hollis L. Caswell This widely used text by Professor Caswell has 


Dean been revised thoroughly and reset in an attractive 


Teachers College ‘ 
Columbia University new format. It is up to date in all particulars, in- 
\. Wellesley rm cluding data. practices which have developed dur- 
Assistant Professor ing the past decade. and bibliography. Two new 

of Education chapters have been added: Chapter VII, “Develop- 


Teachers College . 
ing an Understanding of the Physical Environ- 
Columbia University 


ment.” offers specific suggestions concerning the 


relations of science experience to the rest of the 
curriculum: Chapter XI, “Guidance Policies and 
Practices.” emphasizes the commonplace problems 
that everyone meets who deals with groups of 
children and contains many concrete suggestions to 
the teacher who is not a guidance specialist. 


Audio-Visual Materials 
and Techniques 


James S. Kinder Based upon established psychological principles of 
Projessor of learning. this new book is a much-needed guide to 


Education and 


f modern audio-visual education. Full treatment is 
Director oj the 


PCW Film Service given to aural materials. and the presentation of 
Pennsylvania College television is entirely up to date. Throughout, the 


for Women concern is a practical one of doing and experienc- 


ing. A great many actual photographs demonstrate 
the use of audio-visual techniques in the classroom. 


National Audio-Visual Education Week 
October 22 to 28 


American Book Company 
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